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When the Cap Burns I 
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By Berton BRALEY 


Written expressly for Coal Age 


I 


It’s waiting, waiting, waiting, 
Though you don’t know where, 

It’s lurking ’round the corner 
And you must take care, 

It’s deadly as the lightning 
When it strikes at you, 

And you want to take no chances 
When the cap burns blue! 


Ill 


II 


You cannot smell or see it, 
Where it lies in wait 
To wrap you in the mantle 
Of its deadly hate; 
Perhaps you'll never meet it 
All your whole life through, 
But you'd better hike for safety 
When the cap burns blue! 


It steals upon you softly 
It breathes upon your lamp, 
Which should give an indication 
Of the presence of the damp. 
So if you love your children, 
And your good wife, too, 
You'll try to make your exit 
When the cap burns blue! 


IV 


There’s a lot of little tombstones, 
Which would not be there 

If the fellows lying under 
Just had taken care, 

But they monkeyed ’round with danger, 
As some men WILL do, 

And they didn’t pay attention 
When the cap burned blue! 


V 


So all you greeny miners, 
You just watch your step, 


There’s a need of sense in mining 


And I’ll put you hep; 
You watch the roof above you, 
And the coal dust, too, 


And don’t you play with firedamp 


When the cap burns blue! 
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Educating the Public 
By MINE INSPECTOR 
SY NOPSIS—An attack on present socialistic tendencies, 
with arguments opposing the nationalization of mines. 
B 

In any enterprise, whether individual or corporate, 
labor and capital combine through their energy, skill and 
financial resources to supply a product for the public in 
a satisfactory manner. 

If labor and capital estimate correctly the public’s 
wishes, industry flourishes, and labor and capital find the 
maximum of employment. If, however, in supplying that 
which the public wishes, labor or capital is not satisfac- 
torily employed, they must look to the public for redress. 

In the early days of feudalism, much wrong existed 
and no one will say that the world’s democratic move- 
ment has been without a rational end, but labor has been 
so insatiable that today we may say new enterprise is 
dead, because the spirit of economic adventure has becn 
paralyzed by the uncertain outcome of the world-wide 
social unrest. Great Britain has been on the verge of 
civil war. The Caillaux affair was only an incident in 
the politics of that thriftiest of all nations, France. In 
our own affairs, the extent to which radicalism has gone 
can best be illustrated by the new conception of prop- 
erty as expressed by Secretary of Labor Wilson or by the 
changes already wrought in lines of business legality. 


DANGEROUS DOCTRINES 


Demagogues, parasites on the body politic, that prey 
upon the public, aided and abetted by their kind in our 
Congress and among the counselors of the nation, are to 
be found in every industrial community in the country, 
teaching the most insidious of all doctrines—that capital 
should not partake of the fruits of industry, for it dovs 
nothing toward the production of the nation’s wealth ; 
end that in the government ownership and operation of 
all industry lies the only solution of the problem. In their 
dangerous doctrines, they do not “appeal to reason.” 

Today the “Arteries of the Nation” are fighting for 
existence, not because of their inefficiency, as these same 
demagogues would have the public believe, for the rail- 
roads of this country are the grandest achievement in 
the science and art of transportation that the world has 
ever witnessed; but because the laborers of these great 
factors in the nation’s prosperity have educated the pub- 
lic into believing that they are underpaid and overworked, 
notwithstanding that they are the highest paid railroad 
men in the world. 

In their clamorings, these same teachers of the public 
do not “appeal to reason” and present for the public’s con- 
sideration that the state-owned railroads of Prussia do 
not show a profit of six per cent., and these figures do 
not include a capital charge on the railway debt, or a 
fund for betterment, or the redemption of capital. Yet 
the state-owned railroads of Prussia are notorious for 
their inefficiency, red tape and their special tariffs. 
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Nor do these same counselors of the nation explain 
that the state-owned railroads of Austria are a constant 
drain on the tax payers, yielding only two to three per 
cent. and paying no taxes. Economists have noted 
that three conditions arise in the state-owned railroads: 
First, where they are profitable and the public treasury 
absorbs the profit, in which event the interests of the 
shippers and passengers are sacrificed to those of the 
government; second, where the roads are operated at a 
loss and the deficiency is made up by taxation, i.e., the 
interests of the taxpayers are sacrificed to those of the 
shippers and passengers; third, where all other inter- 
ests are sacrificed to those of the employees, political 
considerations transcending those of transportation, a con- 
dition asserted to be in a varying degree an unavoidable 
attendant upon state ownership. 

The connection between railroading and coal-mining 
is at once apparent when the fact is stated that sixty- 
five per cent. of the freight in this country is offered by 
the coal industry. 


NATIONALIZATION OF MINES 


While the problems of the railroads seriously affect the 
coal industry, of more genuine concern is the crisis con- 
fronting England in the proposition presented by the 
Mining Federation for the Nationalization of Mines, 
wherein it is proposed to confiscate the mineral from the 
present owners. The same propagandists that educate 
the public in the United States have as a champion of 
the above proposition in England Councilor Chapman 
of the Northumberland Miners Association who wouid 
have the public believe that in the nationalization of 
mines: (1) Less waste of valuable coal would occur; (2) 
cheaper coal for the consumers would result; (3) condi- 
tions of employees would be improved, fatalities would be 
less, wages would be higher; and (+) profits from the 
operations would be greater; but Councilor Chapman 
does not “appeal to ‘the’ reason” of the public and sub- 
mit for their consideration the results of state ownership 
cf mineral and operation of mines in France, Germany, 
Belgium and Australia. As a matter of fact, none of 
the benefits claimed for the state management of mines 
by Councilor Chapman have been secured by the nations 
which have adopted it. 

A striking example of the inefficiency of state owner- 
ship of mines, mentioned by Prof. Henry Louis, in an 
address before the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Economic So- 
ciety, is that of the Wonthaggi mine owned by the Vic- 
toria Government. Prof. Louis states that this mine is 
without competition, but the profits from operations were 
enly 10c. per ton and the mines were idle during the 
year 1912 for six weeks while the coal diggers struck to 
obtain the average wage rate of coal diggers throughout 
the country. 


New Laws 1n Onto 


In the United States, the public is immediately con- 
cerned with the recommendations of the Ohio State Min- 
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ing Commission to the Governor of Ohio, dealing with 
the regulation of mines and the law enacted by the state 
legislature prescribing the basis upon which the miner 
shall be paid. 

If the results of state ownership of mines are presented 
to the public in a clear and concise manner devoid of 
technicalities, even the most fatuous will not deny that 
‘he public would refuse to be mulcted of the heavy tax 
recessary to pay for the evils brought about by the state 
management of mines. 

The problems confronting coal operators are not so 
much that of their relationship with labor, but rather 
that of their relations with the public. Today this re- 
lationship is strained and unfriendly, due to the envy 
and snarlings of the labor agitators who have misguided 
the public while the operators sit idly by. Let the pub- 
licity bureaus of the several coal operators’ associations 
he publicity bureaus, and not bureaus of censorship from 
which only negative results may be expected. There is 
no doubt a genuine desire on the part of the public to 
be advised, and there is no greater work to which the op- 
erator might cheerfully contribute than that of cultivat- 
‘ng the intellect of the public to which the rapid vapor- 
ings of the agitator do not appeal. 


THE Great IssuE ToDAay 


The politicians would have the public believe that the 
great issue of today is that of the “Workingmen’s 
Rights,” but that with which we are really concerned is 
the public’s rights, whether the principle of private prop- 
erty upon which our democracy stands shall hold. 

At no time in the past have the communistic theories 
been so strongly before the public. At no time in thie 
past has the public been so insistent that they are paying 
the bills. At no time in the past has the public so 
strongly appealed for relief from the political octopus 
whose tentacles are sucking its life blood at every por>. 
The common sense, fairness and self interest of the pub- 
lic have never been greater, for it has become apparent 
that the high cost of living is the price paid for following 
the teachings of the socialistic demagogues and political 
campaigners. 

That the lesson to the public, as exemplified in the 
present hard times, should be allowed by the mine opere- 
tors to pass unnoticed, is almost unbelievable. 
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Am Ounce of Prevention versus 
a Pound of Cure 


3y ANTHRACITE ENGINEER 


Some time ago, I had occasion to go into one of Penn- 
sylvania’s largest coal mines, and while climbing a breast 
with the fireboss, we noticed two miners tamping their 
holes with a piece of steel. I remarked to the fireboss 
how dangerous and unlawful this practice was, and my 
suggestion brought forth the reply, “‘They’ve probably 
left their tamping stick in the gangway, and there is no 
use to say anything, for they’ll use their steel again as 
soon as my back is turned.” 

In how many mines of the country is this same thing 
being duplicated day after day. In every catalog of high 
explosives, in the rules of practically every mining com- 
pany, and in the state laws, it expressly implies that none 
but a wooden or soft-metal tamping stick should be used. 
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Is this rule inserted merely to fill space? No! “There’s 
a reason,” as every mining man with any common sense 
knows. The number of deaths caused by the wilful viola- 
tion of this simple rule will never be known, as there 
are rarely any witnesses left. 


THe CoMPANY OFrrictats ARE RESPONSIBLE 


Now, Mr. Foreman and Mr. Fireboss, it’s up to you. 
You know that a steel tamping bar is used in violation 
of all rules and good practice; therefore, why do you al- 
low it? Because the miner won’t pay attention to you if 
you do tell him? That’s not sufficient. A nurse girl 
leaves her charge, thinking he will not burn himself 
with the safety matches with which he is playing. He 
does burn himself, however, and morally, if not legally, 
the careless nurse is responsible. Now are you not in the 
same position as the nurse girl. “No,” you say, “the men 
know better, and if they take a fool chance I’m not to 
blame.” But you are. The men in your mine are em- 
ployed by your company, and that company is to a greater 
or less extent responsible for anything that happens to 
those men. 

Now whose business is it to see that those men do a 
good day’s work? Your business. Then, is it not also 
your business to protect vour company by not allowing 
the men to do anything which will be of danger to them- 
selves or to the mine? 


Fire THE First MAN Wuo DtsoBeys 


What can be done if a man persists in using steel for a 
tamping bar? Why, fire him on the spot. You say, 
“Good miners are scarce.” We believe you, but fire one 
or two and see if the others don’t get in line. Oh, yes! 
—the Union. Well do you think any sane body of men 
could say much against vour protecting the miners under 
you from their own carelessness ? 

But wait. Some weeks ago a man demonstrating dy- 
namite, informed me that in the mines of one fairly large 
company he loaded over 800 holes and could not find a 
tamping stick more than half a dozen times. The fore- 
man had ordered tamping bars, but someone with an eye 
toward making a hit with the “big boss” decided that this 
was a place to economize. Economy is a great thing, we 
all admit, but when carried to the extent of being 
“pound foolish and penny wise,” it sometimes borders on 
being criminal. 

There is an old adage, which says, ‘fan ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure.” Now, we’ve spent thousands 
in hospitals and first-aid, and have our pound of cure; 
but why not apply the ounce of prevention first, as the 
cure can never bring back a life. 


It is the conviction of James Lomax that a systematic 
microscopical survey of the various coals will lead to results 
of the utmost value in (1) determining the geological age; 
(2) the identification and correlation of seams, and (3) the 
various constituents therein and their effect on the causes 
of spontaneous combustion and inflammable dust. 


%, 
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When testing for gas with a lamp, the length of the 
“cap” with a given percentage of gas is not necessarily un- 
alterable. As lately pointed out, with the very best inten- 
tions in the world and with the best management, the oil 
employed in the lamps at the colliery may vary: the wicks 
may vary; the method of trimming the lamp, both in the 
lamp room and when making the test underground, may 
vary; there may be more dust about the lamp at one time 
than another. These and other causes may easily affect 
the ‘‘cap.” 
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By W. M 


SYNOPSIS—Description of a plant equipped with 
some elaborate retarding conveyors and also an effective 
screening arrangement. Two seams are mined about 
200 ft. vertically apart. 
ei 

During the past year the Amherst Coal Co. has com- 
pleted and put in operation a new plant at Amherst, 
Logan County, W. Va. The lease upon which the com- 
pany is operating is situated about five miles from the 
Guyandotte River on Buffalo Creek and is reached by the 
Buffalo Creek branch of the Chesapeake & Ohio R.R. 
Its lease comprises about 1300 acres seal is aneanate by 
at least three merchantable seams, as follows 

1. The “Eagle,” which does not outcrop within the 
limits of the lease and is not being developed at the pres- 
ent, although the company has recently acquired the ad- 








View oF Power PLANT, TIPPLE 


joining lease upon which the “Eagle” seam is being 
worked. The tipple on this latter lease is about half a 
mile downstream from the Amherst Coal Co. tipple. The 
elevation of the bottom of coal at the pit mouth is 880 
and the coal is 6 to 7 ft. thick at the faces of headings. 
Eventually all three seams will be operated from drift 
mines under the Amherst lease. 

2. The “Island Creek,” outcrops almost 200 ft. 
above the railroad at an elevation of 1092 ft. above sea 
level. There are about 1000 acres of this seam upon the 
lease, averaging approximately 5 ft. in thickness. This is 
the seam in which the pioneer developments of the United 
States Coal & Oil Co., at Holden, W. Va., were made in 
1903, and which has established the trade name of “Is- 
land Creek Coal,” on account of its fine quality for steam 
and domestic service. 





*Engineer, the W. G. Wilkins Co., Westinghouse Bldg., 


Pittsburgh, Penn. 


. JUDD* 


3. The. “Winifrede” outcropping at an elevation 1355 
ft., underlavs about 700 acres and averages about 9 ft. 
thick. 

Amherst is typical in many ways of the small min- 
ing settlements that are being developed in Logan County 
as rapidly as the railroads can provide transportation for 
the output of the mines. A slight widening of the nar- 
row valley is occupied by the tipple, railroad tracks and 
a portion of the town, while perforce many of the min- 
ers’ houses must be placed on the side of the steep foot 
hills. 

THe TippLe AND ReTARDING CONVEYOR 


As has been previously stated, the Island Creek seam 
outcrops about 200 ft. above the railroad. The run-of- 
mine coal is brought to the tipple by a retarding con- 





AND Part or TOWN 


veyor 420 ft. long, having a maximum slope of 30 deg. 
from the horizontal. 

The headhouse, located directly in front of the pit 
mouth of the loaded-car haulage heading, contains the 
hopper bin into which the mine cars are emptied by a 
kick-back dump. The coal is delivered from the hopper 
bin to the retarding conveyor by an apron-type feeder, 
driven by the same motor that operates the retarding con- 
veyor. Between the feeder and conveyor the coal passes 
over a short section of bar screen. The fine coal is thus 
deposited on the conveyor in advance of the lump. The 
section of the conveyor directly under the screen is hori- 
zontal, passing thence over a vertical curve to the 30- 
deg. slope section. The lump coal coming to rest on the 
bed of fine coal never shows any tendency to roll when 
it reaches the steep section. 

The retarding conveyor, of the double-beaded pan type. 
is driven by a motor located in the headhouse. Maxi- 
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mum power is required when the conveyor is running 
empty, and when it is running full, the motor becomes a 
generator and throws power back into the line. The con- 
veyor traveling 60 ft. per min., has a capacity of 200 
tons of run-of-mine coal per hour. 

ScREENS AND GRAVITY PLANE 


The conveyor delivers the coal over a chute to the shak- 
ing screens. The screens are in two sections, driven by 
ecentrics placed 90 in, apart on the same shaft, which 
latter is driven by a belt from a motor. The upper 
screen is 4 ft. long and has bars spaced 34 in. The fine 
coal passing through this bar screen is received by a small 
drop-bottom car for delivery to the boiler house. The 
remaining portion of the upper screen is a perforated 
steel plate, taking out all coal 114 in. in size and under. 
A hopper bin receives the combined nut and slack coal 
for loading on the first railroad track. 

The screening surface of the lower screen is a stepped- 
steel plate with perforations 3x10 in, The egg coal pass- 
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ing through the perforations is received by a hopper bin 
over the second railroad track. The lump coal passing 
over the screens is carried by a radial chute with adjust- 
able apron for loading cars endwise on the third rail- 
road track. <A retarding gate in the radial chute enables 
the car loader to contro] the flow of coal, so that there 
is a minimum breakage of lumps in the car. The result- 
ant egg and lump coal produced by this screening equip- 
ment has proved highly satisfactory to the trade. The 
retarding conveyor and tipple equipment was furnished 
and installed by the Pittsburgh Coal Washer Co. 

The analysis and physical characteristics of the Wini- 
frede and Island Creek seams are remarkably similar at 
this point, so that there is no necessity for the separa- 
tion of the two coals in loading. The mine cars from the 
upper seam are lowered over a gravity plane and the coal 
dumped into the same hopper with that from the Island 
Creek seam. The plane is 450 ft. long between knuckles 
and has an average slope of 37 deg. from the horizontal. 
The plane is operated by a drum 8 ft. in diameter, sup- 
ported by a heavy timber framework anchored into the 
rock about 90 ft. back of the knuckle. There is an out- 
side tramroad about 375 ft. between the head of the in- 
cline and the pit mouth. 


Metuops oF MINING AND PowEr PLANT 


In both seams the headings and rooms are driven 
practically on, or at right angles to the cleavage of the 
coal and the main headings in the upper seam are located 
vertically over the main headings of the lower seam. The 
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development of the upper seam will be kept well in ad- 
vance of the lower, so that the mining of the upper seam 
will not be affected by rib-drawing in the lower. 

The power house is a stone building, containing one 
battery of boilers, one direct-connected, engine-driven, 
250-volt, direct-current generating unit, water-supply and 


boiler-feed pumps and feed-water heater. Sufficient space 
for the duplication of the power plant has also been pro- 
vided. 

Views of the power plant, retarding conveyor, a por- 
tion of the town and the gravity plane from the upper 
seam, are shown in the accompanying halftones. The 
W. G. Wilkins Co., of Pittsburgh, were the engineers for 




















RETARDING CONVEYOR 


SIpE VIEW OF 


the Amherst Coal Co., and all construction work was 
under the direct charge of their resident engineer at 
Logan. All the work was personally supervised by J. E. 
Schweitzer, general manager of the Amherst Coal Co., to 
whose efficient management is due the early date at which 
the entire plant was put upon a successful operating 


basis. 





BY Tide WAY 











Precaution is better than repentance. 


eS 


Do not wade where you see no bottom. 


& 


Some men change their principles oftener than their shirt. 
a 
Modesty, like a diver, gathers pearls by keeping his head 
low. 
Promises may make friends, but ’tis performance keeps 
them. 
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Overcasts rel 


SY NOPSIS—Terra-cotta building blocks are now in sat- 
isfactory use for the construction of stoppings and for 
overcast walls. They are 40 to 50 per cent. cheaper than 
concrete walls and stoppings, though about equally more 
expensive than wood. The roofs of overcasts have been. 
made successfully of plastered expanded-metal lath and 
it is probable that sloppings of similar material would give 
equal satisfaction. 
& 

In an article published in Coat AcE (Vol. II, No. 6, 
Aug. 10, 1912), the use of terra-cotta building blocks was 
advocated for stoppings and overcasts. It was also sug- 
gested that expanded metal or wire mesh be used in place 
of scrap-iron pipe and steel mine rails when using con- 
crete for such work, especially for the tops of overcasts. 

Since that time the terra-cotta blocks have proven be- 
yond a doubt their usefulness in a mine, as well as for the 
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A STANDARD FIREPROOF OVERCAST OF CHEAP 
AND PERMANENT DESIGN 


Fig. 1. 


purposes to which they are put outside. Not only have 
they been used economically for stoppings along the main 
air courses, but they are now being adopted successfully 
for the walls of overcasts. It appears also that scrap iron 
is to be displaced by a reinforcement which gives a con- 
crete structure not only more artistic but more economical 
and more quickly erected. 

TerRA-CoTTa Stoppines 40 Per Cent. CHEAPER 'THAN 

CONCRETE 

The Consolidation Coal Co., as a preventative of fire 
at the same time as a safety-first measure, decided to 
eliminate wood stoppings and wood overcasts where prac- 
ticable and to allow no more new overcasts anywhere +o 
be constructed of combustible material, the same to apply 
to permanent stoppings along main entries. 

The most natural step was to use the cinders from the 
boiler house at the mine and to build these structures of 
concrete. However, investigation proved that too much 
money was being spent for these improvements. The 
stoppings were reduced to a thickness of 4 in., but the 
cost still appeared too large. 


*Assistant chief engineer, The Consolidation Coal Co., Fair- 
mont, \W. Va. 
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By A. W. 
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The terra-cotta blocks were first used for stoppings 
and their success was readily apparent. As the 4-in. 
cinder-concrete stopping had proven stable, a hollow block 
of 4-in. width was at first advocated; but the 5x8x12-in. 
block was finally adopted and has becn used as a standard 
ever since. 

On main entries where the stoppings are intended to 
remain for a considerable length of time they are bonded 
with a mortar composed of one part cement to two parts 
sand. On room headings where these stoppings have been 
built, lime was used in place of the cement, this making 
it possible to tear down the stopping when desired, with- 
out destroying the tile. 

Sufficient cost data have been obtained on the construc- 
tion of this tvpe of stopping at the mines using this mate- 
rial to show a saving of from 40 to 50 per cent. in every 
instance as against the use of concrete. The cost com- 
pared to wood stoppings for room headings shows about 
the same difference in favor of the wood. It was thought 
that by the recovery of the blocks and their reuse this 
difference could be more than offset; but accurate costs 
kept on this work shows that it would be necessary to 
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Come Aow 


SECTION A-A 


Fig. 2. PLAN AND ELEVATION OF AN OVERCAST BUILT 
OF REINFORCED CONCRETE AND HoL_iow Btiock 


recover these blocks several times over to do this. There- 
fore, it is not advisable to use the blocks for temporary 
structures unless for other reasons than economy. 

The crosscuts in the mines ef the Fairmont Region run 
about 10 to 12 ft. wide and 7 to 8 ft. high, and average 
about 80 sq.ft. in area. It has been found that two men 
will construct three or four stoppings per day, providing 
the material is placed ready for their use. 


3RATTICES MADE AS SCREENS OF LATH COATED WITH 
CEMENT OR LIME Mortar 


We might be able to reduce the cost of stoppings fur- 
ther by the use of “Self-sentering,” “Hy-Rib,” or “Rib- 
Lath,” plastering these with a cement mortar an incl 
or two thick. A stopping made with any of these materials 
properly placed, should carry as much as, or more 
pressure than, the ordinary wood stopping. The plan 
of erection would be simple, consisting of trenching the 
ribs, roof and bottom an inch or two, slipping the adopted 
metal in place and plastering with cement or lime mortar, 
the material depending upon the desired life of the stop- 
ping. Price and the strength which could be secured 
should govern the selection of the reinforcement. A 
heaving of the bottom would in all probability be cut by 
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the stopping, since heaving is caused by the swelling of 
the fireclay, this material at the same time softening 
markedly. If the pressure comes from the top or roof 
there might be much deflection in the stopping with- 
out doing it any material injury, besides it could be 
as easily repaired as the wood stopping in case of suffi- 
cient pressure to cause cracks in the plaster. 


OverRcAStTS wittH AiR CrossING OF EXPANDED-METAL 
LAtTH PLASTERED WITH CEMENT MorTAR 


All well ventilated mines must contain overeasts, and 
the costs of these structures soon run into considerable 
amounts, if they are not carefully planned and con- 
structed. There are few mine foremen or even superin- 
tendents who take the trouble to ascertain accurately just 
what it costs to erect an overcast so that he can tell you 
how much was spent per cubic yard for concrete or what 
the walls and roof cost separately. 

Fig. 1 shows the type of overcast now being constructed 
in the mines of The Consolidation Coal Co. in the Fair- 
mont Region. Blank spaces are left in the blueprints, 
and dimensions to suit the location are supplied. Since 
the sheets of “Self-sentering” are sold in even foot lengths, 
the distances between walls are made to correspond. Thus 
for an 11-ft. sheet 2 in. are deducted for the 12-in. rise 
and two or more inches on each side for bearing spaces, 
leaving the distance between walls 10 ft. 6 in. 
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This style of overcast makes use of the terra-cotta 
blocks, the 5x8x12-in. block being laid to give 8-in. walls. 
On top of each wall is placed a layer of concrete on which 
is set a small steel rail 2 in. from the edge of the wal!. 
Then the reinforcing sheets of “Self-sentering,” which 
come already shaped, are placed abutting on the flanges 
of the rails and the center line or middle of the reinforce- 
ment supported by a 3x5-in. wood stringer; then the 
concrete is spread on the top as required on the plan. 
After the concrete sets, the wood stringer is knocked down 
and a coat of cement mortar plastered underneath. Not 
a single wood form is required on the whole structure, 
except around the iron rails on top of the walls, and even 
this can be eliminated by standing a row of the terra- 
cotta blocks on the 5-in. side just outside of the rails, 
thus making them serve as forms. 

There are times when it is necessary to deviate from the 
arched-roof type on account of the skew of the air bridge, 
in which case it is more economical to use the flat roof. 
Fig. 2 presents a design of this kind where the roof is 
supported by three or four old boiler tubes, the reinforce- 
ment being suspended from these tubes or pipes by means 
of wire of sufficient strength to carry the weight. This 
type of overcast also needs only temporary supports along 
the middle while the concrete is being placed, thus saving 
considerable labor and material in the construction and 
emplacement of forms. 
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l-Screening Plant 


SPECIAL CORESPONDENCE 


SY NOPSIS—A typical German installation, preparing 
many different sizes of coal for market and for coking. 


wos 
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The universal attention which is being given to the de- 
velopment of up-to-date coal-handling equipment and 
practice is as pronounced in Germany as elsewhere. The 
accompanying illustration shows a coal screening and 
washing plant installed at Shaft No. V, of the Rhein- 
preussen coal mine. 

At this plant, the loaded pit cars arriving at the height 
of 9 m. (approximately 10 ft.) above the first pit-bank 
level, are sent direct to the screening plant. Brakes on 
ears taken from the second and third pit-bank levels, per- 


nished with rectangular holes of adjustable size, varying 
from 40 mm. to 80 mm. (from approximately 114 in. to 
3 in.). These produce what is called best mixed coal, 
which is loaded into railway cars by means of loading 
booms, which are raised and lowered by power. 

In order to be able to weigh the loaded railway cars 
immediately, scales are built into the tracks and are op- 
erated from the picking-table platform. The refuse which 
is removed from the coal on the picking belt is thrown 
into trucks, which are hoisted to the pit-bank level, from 
whence they are run to a dump or otherwise disposed of 
in stowing processes. 

Zach screening system is driven by a shaft and belts 
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GENERAL VIEW OF TIPPLE, WASHERY AND COKE OVENS 


mit of their being lowered to the first level. The track 
from this point has a gradient of 2 per cent., allowing 
the cars to run by gravity to the dumps, which are me- 
chanically operated and which discharge the coal onto the 
shaking screens, 

The screens are double decked, the upper openings be- 
ing 85 mm. (approximately 314 in.), while the lower deck 
has small perforations. The screens are provided with 
veil plates. By this arrangement the coal below 314 in. 
is discharged into a storage hopper, while the larger coal 
goes onto picking tables and loading booms. If the veil 
plates are closed no separation is made, and the entire 
run of mine is loaded directly into railway cars. 

Two additional shaking screens are provided, being fur- 





from an electric motor, which is installed in an inclosure. 
The empty cars after dumping return to the shaft by 
gravity, and are there lifted to the pit-bank level by 
means of creepers or car hauls, 

A coal-washing plant of two units is directly attached 
to the screening plant, and has a capacity of approxiiaate- 
ly 200 tons per hour. The dust coal, or that under 5 
mm. (;%; in.) is screened dry and mixed with the washed 
fines. Four varieties of nut and coke coal are produced. 
the shale being rewashed. The nut coal stored in bunkers 
under the pit-bank floor is delivered to the dust screens 
in the washery by two bucket elevators, the feed for 
which is mechanically controlled. After the removya! 
of particles under 5 mm. in diameter, which is stored 
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in a steel tank underneath the screen, the coarser material 
(lows in a launder to a main washery, where it is 
‘leaned, 

Provision is made by reversing shutters in the nut 
launder to flush the washed nuts to the bell mills, above 
the dredger sump, into which they fall after reduction, 
and are treated like fines, 

In order to be able to mix foreign fines with those 
here produced, a bucket elevator is installed, which con- 
veys this material arriving in railway cars, which are 
dumped into a storage pit, onto the distributing tray 
above the tower. 

Above the coking-coal storage tower, which has a c¢a- 
pacity of about 4000 tons, four distributing trays are 
installed, with four scrapers each. The fines arriving 
here on the draining belt are discharged onto these trays 
hy two parallel screw conveyors, one for each svstem. By 
reversing the direction of rotation of these conveyors, 
provision is made to fill the whole tower from the belt 
conveyors of one system if the other is not in operation. 
In the bottom of the storage tower 96 discharge gates 
are fitted. These deliver the drained fines into larries, 
which carry them direct to the coke ovens. 

The shale from the washers is discharged into convey- 
ors, from whence it is delivered into bucket elevators. 
These discharge onto belt conveyors, where draining 1s 
accomplished. The refuse material is then delivered to 
shale crushers. Provision is also made for washing this 
material over again after being crushed. 

The coal separated from the shale in the washing pro- 
cess flows to the dredger sump, while the shale is deliv- 
ered to a tower by a bucket elevator. From this tower 
it is discharged into trucks, by which it is conveyed 
to the dump, or transported elsewhere for stowing pur- 
poses. 

Shale, rock, ete., arriving on pit-bank level are dumped 
and uniformly fed to jaw crushers erected on the level 
of the picking belts. These crushers reduce it to the 
desired size, and discharge into a steel storage box under- 
neath. From here the crushed material can be delivered 
into railway cars or into the shaft for stowing purposes. 
The former arrangement is at present in use; the latter 
may be supplied later on. 

The water from the preliminary draining screens and 
belts flows into clarifying spitzkasten, where the sludge 
gradually settles. This is discharged from time to time 
through launders into the sludge sump, from whence it 
is delivered onto the preliminary draining screen by a 
centrifugal pump. 

The washed nut coal is conveyed by water to the nut 
screen where it is classified into five sizes—tour nut sizes 
and one fines. The four nut sizes are carefully trans- 
ported by spiral conveyors into their corresponding stor- 
age bunkers, from whence they are delivered to a fixed 
spraying screen, and after being rinsed with fresh water 
are directed cnto the nut-loading belt, thence by adjust- 
able loading booms into the railway trucks. The raising 
and lowering of these booms is effected by power, the 
dead weight being counterbalanced. 

If the washer is not in operation, the nut coal is deliv- 
ered directly into the nut bunker by reversing the shut- 
ters of the feeding bucket elevators. It is then loaded 
into railway cars by adjustable chutes. The fines are 
carried by the wash-water from the nut-classifying screens 
into dredger sumps, from whence they are delivered into 
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the two fines washers by two bucket elevators. After be- 
ing rewashed they are conveyed by launders into prelim- 
inary draining screens above the draining belts, and there- 
after onto the draining-belt conveyors, which move slow- 
ly, thus giving ample time for the water to be removed. 


”, 
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The Passing of the Mine Mule 


Quite some time after the close of the Civil War and old 
negress, seeing for the first time a motor-driven street 
car, exclaimed: ‘Fore Gawd, dem Yankees ain’t satis- 
fied wid ’*mancipating de niggers, dey dun freed de mules.” 

Yankee ingenuity today is taking another great stride 
in the emancipation of these humble but faithful servi- 
tors. The mine mule is giving place before the en- 
croachments of mechanical equipment, and the prediction 
is made that a few vears will suffice to complete its dis- 
placement in all of the larger workings. 

The mule-drawn car is a relic of the past that has 
come down to the present. A time-honored institution, 
but a detriment to efficiency in modern coal-mining 
methods. The mule, also, has been one factor in the 
haulage problem constituting a considerable item of ex- 
pense. Its elimination was foreordained. 

tecently, the Long Branch Coal Co., of Long Branch, 
W. Va., made public certain comparative data regarding 
the relative costs per month of mule haulage and gaso- 


line haulage, which may be summarized as follows: 
Total cost mule haulage, $810 per month. 
Total cost gasoline haulage, $529.63 per month. 
Decrease in haulage cost, $280.37 per month. 
Total coal tonnage by gasoline locomotive, 11,601 tons. 
Total coal tonnage by mules, 7848 tons. 
Increase in coal tonnage output, 3753 tons. 
Operating cost per day, gasoline haulage, $21.19. 
Operating cost per ton gasoline haulage, $0.046. 
Operating cost per ton-mile gasoline haulage, $0.0304. 
Reduction in haulage cost per ton, $0.058. 
Reduction in haulage cost per ten-mile, $0.0696. 


In short, the comparison shows an lnecrease in mine 
tonnage, and a decrease in haulage cost. 

The gasoline locomotive used in the preceding test was 
manufactured by the Milwaukee Locomotive Mfg. Co. 
It is an effective combination of automobile propulsion 
and locomotive construction. It is a vertical-tvpe engine 
with vertical cylinders. The important parts are six or 
eight times as large as those used on the ordinary auto- 
mobile. The bearings are larger and the whole idea of 
construction is that the machine shall be fit for heavy 
work. There is a three-dog arrangement on the flywheel, 
which prevents the chance of back-firing when the engine 
starts. The governor is worked with a worm gearing 
which prevents the locomotive from racing and also cuts 
down the consumption of gasoline. It has lever control 
throughout and dry-plate transmission. 

The Long Branch Co. found their locomotives capable 
of hauling eight loaded mine ears at a trip, over a 3000- 
ft. haul, with an average grade against the load of 3 
per cent. 

Assuredly, the course of the mine mule is almost run. 

Some authorities doubt the efficiency of stone dust to pre- 
vent explosions, especially if firedamp is present in greater or 
less quantities. The Altofts collieries of England have aban- 
doned the stone dust zones and substituted a general scattering 
of the stone dust wherever coal dust is found. Experiments 
made at Liévin, France, have shown that this method is use- 
less as far as stopping a powerful explosive wave that has 
gotten a good start. 
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A New Rotary Coal-Washing 

° o 
Jig 
By E. A. JAMrEs* 

A new departure in coal- and ore-jig design is shown 
in the accompanying drawing of the “Rotary Jig,” manu- 
factured by the Mauch Chunk Iron Works, Mauch Chunk, 
Penn., under the Rotary Separator & Engineering Co. 
patents. 

Since the water tank of this machine is suspended 
from eccentrics, this jig gives a rotary impetus to the 
material to be separated, thus overcoming the sluggish 
travel produced by the jigs having only straight vertical 
acceleration, thereby, approximately doubling the capa- 
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means of the variable directions of the lines of force, 
pieces of flat material cannot keep their greatest resist- 
ance area opposed to the action of the jig; consequently 
their separation is accomplished as readily as cubical or 
fractured material. 

This machine is equipped with an automatic slate dis- 
charge, which works with the highest efficiency due to the 
rotary motion. Another advantageous feature is the self- 
flushing design, in as much as the tank requires no flush- 
ing, whatever, as all waste material no matter how small, 
is removed with the slate and other impurities. It is 
claimed that this feature gives the “Rotary” the distine- 
tion of consuming less water than any other type of jig. 

The general design is compact and simple, occupying 
little floor space. There are but few wearing parts, and 
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The arrangement for con- 
veying the coal away from the 
jig consists of a belt con- 
structed from ‘ight structural 
shapes which reduces — the 




















breakage to a minimum. 














One of these jigs is in opera- 
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tion at the Tamaqua Colliery, 
of the Lehigh Coal & Naviga- 
tion Co., under unusual condi- 
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Two Views AND A SECTION OF THE Rotary JIG 


Anyone familiar with jigs and jigging realizes that 
the capacity of a machine of this kind is not governed 
by the time taken to make the separation, but rather 
by that consumed in freeing the apparatus of both the 
coal and slate after the separation has been accomplished, 
preventing meanwhile the remixing of the coal with the 
impurities, 

The rotary motion gives a forward and upward ac- 
celeration to the material and during the recovery, when 
the laws of freely falling bodies in a liquid medium have 
full controll, the coal and impurities settle to their dis- 
tinct and separate positions. Thus, the rate of travel 


and efficiency of separation are greatly increased. By 


*Mauch Chunk, Penn. 





tions. It is taking all material that passes through a 2%- 


in. mesh and over a 14-in. mesh from the slate ends of 17 
Lehigh Valley jigs and washing all sizes simultaneously. 

The material fed to this jig contains from 90 to 95 
per cent. of rock and slate, which taken in connection 
with the wide range of sizes makes the test a severe one. 
The percentage of coal in the slate discharge from the 
“Rotary” jig, based on the average obtained from daily 
tests, is about one-half of one per cent. The coal from 
this machine is conveyed back to the breaker and rejigged. 

While the above instance is cited to show the efficiency 
of this machine, its use is not limited to separating the 
slate tailings from other jigs as it is designed for gen- 
eral work. 
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Coal-Washing Efficiency 
Calculations 


By G. 


SYNOPSIS—There are several kinds of jig efficiency. 
One depends on the ash removed, another on the 
coal saved and a third on the power used or wasted in 
washing. The last efficiency is relatively unimportant. 
The washery expert should endeavor to obtain not pure 
coal but a fuel of such purity as will secure the most 
profit on the market: Learning how much of such fuel 
there is in the coal as he receives it, it is his duty to obtain 
as much of it as possible, eliminating as far as he can all 
parts of the coal which would give an inferior ash an- 
alysis. 


In the issue of Mines and Minerals, of March, 1912, I 
presented a paper under the title of “Standardization in 
Coal Washing.” Little discussion followed, as a result, in 
the columns of the engineering journals, but the subject 
has been taken up with me in a personal way many times, 
some approving of my method of calculating coal-wash- 
ing efficiencies and others pointing out possible faults 
but none offering a solution of the problem. 

I have applied that method of calculating the efficiency 
of washing to a great many tests which ] have made in 
different parts of the country and have found it impos- 
sible to apply it in some washeries and in many others I 
have found that the resulting figures were not all that 
could be desired, though they were helpful to a certain 
extent. 

From the objections given by those who have investi- 
gated the subject with me, together with a careful study 
of the various conditions I have found existing in different 
washeries, I have compiled a new set of formulas, which I 
have applied to many washing plants and found satisfac- 
tory. 

In presenting these new formulas, it is my hope that 
those interested in the subject will, through the columns 
of Coan Ace and other engineering papers, point out 
any features which appear to them to be chjectionable or 
in error, and if possible, offer suggestions which will assist 
in devising a satisfactory method of calculating coal- 
washing efficiencies. 


Hawncock’s TABLE 


One of the replies to my previous paper was received 
from Arthur Langerfeld, in which he speaks of the neces- 
sity of making float-and-sink tests with baths of different 
densities, in order that the amounts of the materials of 
\arious specific gravities may be determined, thus. for 
instance, showing the amount of “bone coal” present. The 
reader will, no doubt, be interested in a chart compiled by 
David Haneock, consulting engineer and chemist, of 
Birmingham, Ala. A specimen of this chart was included 


in a paper written by Mr. Hancock, under the title of 
“Coal Washing in Alabama,” 
Geological Survey. 

As I wish to use this chart in presenting my formulas, 
Hf — it here with some slight alterations in the 
igures shown on the original chart in order that an exact 
chines may result throughout all the calculations, though 
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the figures given by Mr. Hancock check remarkably with 
the theoretically correct figures resulting from actual 
float-and-sink tests and analyses made, and show that 
these were conducted with care and accuracy. The re- 
sults also indicate careful and accurate sampling. 

{n his explanation, Mr. Hancock says: 

“T have devised a chart upon which can be shown, 
graphically, the composition of the run-of-mine coal, 
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Hancock Cuart or WASHERY PERFORMANCE 


washed coal and refuse.” The chart here presented is a 
specimen representing the work done by Stewart jigs 
cleaning a coal of which separations by the float-and-sink 


tests, gave the results shown in Tabie I. 
TABLE I. TESTS AND ANALYSES OF RAW COAL 
A B 2. DP E F G H 
Per- Per- Ash 
centage Per- Per- centage Cen- 
Rela- centage centage Result- tent of 
tion of of Ash of Ash Combining, ing Com- 
Specific Each in in Mate'ials from _ bina- 
oe ity Mate- Each Terms of Different Com- tions 
rial to Mate- = of Raw Specific bina- Per 
Materials Coal rial Coal Gravities tions Cent. 
a Lessthan1.35 66.8 X 7.68 = 5.13 a only 66.8 7.68 
b 1.25 to 1.40 6.9 X 14.60 = 1.01 a and b @a.¢ §$.33 
e 1.40 to 1.45 §.3 X 18.54 = 0.98 a, bande 79.0 9.01 
d 1.45 to 1.50 2.1 X 23.82 = 0.50 a,b,candd 81.1 9.40 
e 1.50 to 1.55 3.5 X 28.42 = 0.99 a,b,c,dande 84.6 10.18 
f 1.55 to 1.75 5.5 X 35.78 = 1.97 a. b,c,d,eandf 90.1 11.74 
g Heavier than a, b, ce, d, e, f, 
ay “Oo < 55.66 = 5.5) and g 100.0 16.09 
Raw coal 100.0 X 16.09 = 16.09 
Note:—From the above data, the theoretic: ally correct ash content of the raw 
coal is 16.09 per cent. Mr. Hancock’s analysis is 15.94 per cent. a difference of 


only 0.15 per cent. 

The raw coal was thus divided by float tests into seven 
parts representing materials of seven different specific 
gravities. The ash content of the lightest of these is 7.68 
per cent. while that of the heaviest is 55.66 per cent. The 
percentages of these different materials are also given in 
Table I. 


EXPLANATION OF THE Hancock CTtart 


In constructing the chart, a perfect square is drawn to 
a convenient scale, the area of this representing the total 
raw coal. At the left side and bottom, scales reading from 
0 to 100 are laid off as shown. On the left-hand scale, 
the percentages of each of the materials shown in Table | 
are laid off and dotted lines are projected across the chart 
from these points. Thus, all that area within the square 
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between the top of the chart and the first dotted line rep- 
resents the material of a specific gravity less than 1.35, 
while that area between the first and second dotted lines 
represents all that material of a specific gravity between 
1.35 and 1.40, and so on through all the parts of the 
raw coal shown in Table TI. 

Using baths of the same specific gravities as used 
in the raw-coal tests, exactly similar float-and-sink tests 
are made of the washed coal and the refuse produced by 
the jigs. 

The percentages of these several materials in the 
washed coal and refuse as determined by the float-and- 
sink tests will be in terms of the washed coal or refuse. 
To complete the chart, the percentages of each specific- 
gravity material (in terms of that material) found in the 
washed coal and in the refuse must be determined. Tables 
IT and IIL show the way in which these figures are ob- 














tained. 
TABLE No. Il. TESTS OF WASHED COAL AND CALCULATIONS 
THEREFROM. 
A B Cc D E F 
sce de Rs ilies —) 
EES “3 a 2S a5 
=. & = Eg AO on 
Sse es Se ‘3 = 5 
a 5 te ak& ot 
sk. vs =} Cr i) oO 
“tele Oe ’ Omi Solan SE : 
12 He e-s Zor Eas 
or 2 = = a8 oe 506 Ey 
C % 2 Pi And m5 £-~0 
oy ts Liz oss OD Sax 
moh & &t = be. Se 20 
3.5 So aos ab Be oD 
$8. SE 2m Egg Sa 
oS E pes = ESQ 
Specific Gravity of EO: & £08 naw Ae 
Materials A, row A, Ay a 
Less than 1.35... . 74.6 4 89.0 x 66.4 66.8 99.4 
1.2500 1.@...... 7.6 x 89.0 x 6.8 6.9 98.6 
1.40 to 1.45...... 5.8 x 89.0 x 5.2 5.3 98.1 
1.45 to 1.50...... 2.3 id 89.0 4 2.0 2.1 93.2 
Sa 60 8.86.....; 3.4 x 89.0 x 3.0 3.5 85.7 
Te OR By ¢ as 4.7 x 89.0 x 4.2 5.5 76.4 
Heavier than 1.75. 1.6 x 89.0 x 1.4 9.9 14.1 
Co) ar 100.0 89.0 100.0 
TABLE No. III. TESTS OF REFUSE AND CALCULATIONS 
THEREFROM. 
A B C D E F 
Ex z pas ‘se 43 
a = EE SO By, 
2th == 35 a ioe 
3.5 Ea Ce So: ot 
SS we So oO L: ag 1.2 
Ass re os Re aE 
won ces £°8 60 Es 
a 2%. © ie = 
Ong a Sore & am es. 
ese" EES BE eos 86 ES 
a ese esg gases 
Specific Gravity of FAR S &O0 EOS kl ae 
Materials aw Ay & a QA 
Less thaa 1.35 3.68 11.0 = 0.4 66.8 0.6 
oo to 1,40...... 0.91 a 11.0 = 0.1 6.9 1.4 
1.40 to 1.45.. 1.00 xX 11.0 = 0.1 5.3 1.9 
1.45 to 1.50 0.54 x 11.0 = 0.1 2.1 4.8 
1.59 to 1.55 #.Sl xX 13.0 = 0.5 3.5 14.3 
1.55 to 1.75 12.97 xX 11.0 = 1.3 5.5 23.6 
Heavier than 1.75 aa.84 XX 11.0 = 8.5 9.9 85.9 
OS eee 109.00 12.0 100.0 


The percentages of washed coal and refuse, as given 
in Column C of these tables, is ordinarily obtained by 
actual weights. If all the work done is correct, the 
totals of Columns D should equal in their respective tables 
the percentages of washed coal and refuse. Mr, Han- 
cock’s figures for the percentages were 89.2 and 10.8, re- 
spectively, and the correction which I made here is negli- 
gible. The totals of Columns D for tables Nos. IT and ITT 
added together should, of course, equal 100, Likewise, per- 
centages for like materials given in Column F of Tables 
Nos. IT and IIT, added together, should equal 100, or the 
total of each material in the raw coal. 

Lay off the first figure in Column F, Table TTI, on the 
upper dotted line of the chart, using the horizontal scale. 
Erect a vertical to the solid line at the top of the chart. 
Thus, all that area to the left of this line represents the 
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material of less than 1.35 specific gravity which is in the 
washed coal while the area to the right represents the 
amount of that material in the refuse. Proceed in a 
similar manner with the second figure in Column F, Table 
III, but drop the perpendicular down only to the next 
dotted line on the chart. Proceed similarly for each re- 
maining figure in Column F, Table III. When com- 
pleted, cross line or shade all that area representing the 
refuse and the chart then clearly represents the compo- 
sition of the raw coal, washed coal and refuse. 
Limitine Densiry 

Mr. Hancock did not state just what the requirements 
of this plant were nor does he declare where the division 
must be made to satisfy the market in a demand for 
“oood coal.” THe did not speak of a division for “pure 
coal” being made at a specific gravity of 1.35, that is, 
the pure coal would only amount to 66.8 per cent. of the 
raw coal. As this would involve a larger waste of coal 
than they would probably desire to sustain in that field, 
and as he has stated that the washed coal as produced 
by the jigs ordinarily contains 11.9 per cent. ash; and 
as, moreover, it is understood that the plant where these 
tests were made was in active operation and producing a 
washed coal suitable for the requirements of the plant, 
it is to be taken for granted that this figure of 11.9 
per cent, ash was satisfactory. Referring to Table T, hav- 
ing a specific gravity exceeding 1.75, the reader will note 
that the combined ash content of all the materials on the 
previous page is equal to but 11.74 per cent., and 
the division between washed coal and refuse should there- 
fore be made as shown. The specific gravity of the ‘“‘per- 
missible” bath for float-and-sink tests would, therefore, 
be 1.75. 

Mr. Hancock’s chart is certainly valuable and shows 
clearly just what the jigs are doing. It unquestionably 


“would be of great assistance in locating the causes of low 


efficiencies of a jig or plant not giving satisfactory re- 

sults. It would also be helpful in determining the exact 

cause why one type of jig failed to equal the efficiency 

of another, or exceeded it, as the case might be. 

AN Errictent Waster Propucres A CoaAL OF A GIVEN 
DEGREE OF IMPURITY 

Regarding my method of efficiency calculation pre- 
sented in 1912, one of the objectionable features is that 
it cannot be employed for the calculation of the efficiency 
of a plant which is producing a washed coal with an ash 
or sulphur content higher than that of the float from the 
permissible bath float-and-sink test. The float resulting 
from that test will hereafter be termed “standard washed 
coal.” Its percentage we shall describe as the “standard 
percentage of washed coal.” 

The use of that method was based entirely upon the 
analyses of the washed coal being within the limits placed 
for ash and sulphur. Again, it is certain that any varia- 
tion in the washed coal must result in a certain propor- 
tionate variation in the refuse and it would, therefore, 
appear that a method of calculation of efficiency should 
be possible wherein only the washed coal need be consid- 
ered and such resulting figure should indicate what the 
refuse is without further calculations with the refuse 
figures. 

A commercial washery may, under ordinary circum- 
stances, produce a washed coal of which the ash and sul- 
phur contents are within the limits set for that plant, 
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vet the ash and sulphur contents of the washed coal may 
at times exceed these limits. Again, if the ash or sulphur 
or both are less than standard, such condition can only 
exist by virtue of a reduction in the percentage of washed 
coal produced under that of the standard percentage. In 
cither case the plant is operating at a loss, as compared 
to standard or perfect separation and the efficiency calcu- 
iation should properly indicate certain reductions in ef- 
ficiency. 

In reconsidering this efficiency question, I have held 
these features in mind and the method of calculation pre- 
sented herein covers all of these conditions insofar as 1 
liave been able to determine, though others may be able 
to point out discrepancies. 

In presenting this new method, I have used the data 
contained in Mr. Hancock’s chart to show more clearly 
the application of the method. In that which follows, 
the ash only is mentioned, but the method applies in 
exactly the same manner where sulphur enters into the 
problem. This is fully explained in the latter part of 
this article. 

THE PERMISSIBLE ASH CONTENT 

In any coal-washing proposition, the first step is to as- 
certain just what is permissible as the maximum ash con- 
tent of the washed coal, and this is based entirely upon 
the intended use of the coal, or the competition. For in- 
stance, if the washed coal is to be used in the manufac- 
ture of coke, and for good and sufficient reasons the ash 
in the coke cannot exceed 11 per cent., and yet such a 
percentage is not objectionable, and if it is known that 8 
per cent. of the ash in the coal will give 11 per cent. 
of ash in the coke, then 8 per cent. of ash is the permis- 
sible ash content of the washed coal. Reducing the ash 
below that figure in such a plant causes a loss in percent- 
age of washed coal produced, and, as previously deter- 
mined, there is no gain by the reduction of ash below 8 
per cent. If there is any object in a lower ash, such as 
an increase in the market value of the coke, then it is 
necessary to determine whether the valuation of the dif- 
ference between the amount of washed coal produced with 
an ash content of 8 per cent., and that of the washed coal 
of a lower ash content, eliminates the increased profit of 
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ly perfect separation of this coal by washing and one 
which would represent an efficiency of 100 per cent., is, 
therefore, as follows: 


16.09 per cent. 
11.74 per cent. 
55.66 per cent. 


Ash content of the raw coal 
Washed coal = 90.1 per cent., with ash content 
Refuse 9.9 per cent., with ash content 


We have seen that Table II shows the composition of 
the washed coal as produced by the Stewart jigs, as 
shown on Mr. Hancock’s chart, while Table III shows the 
composition of the refuse. 

A permissible bath test of the washed coal would, there- 
fore, show 98.4 per cent. float and 1.6 per cent, sink, 
while the same test of the refuse would show 22.86 per 
cent. float and 77.14 per cent. sink. 

Table IV shows the calculations to determine the ash 
content of the washed coal and refuse, as produced by the 


jigs. 








TABLE No. IV. ASH CONTENT IN WASHED COAL AND REFUSE 
Washed Coal. Refuse. 

A B Cc D E F 

io oo pas ah os i as 

# i : eee : 

it 5 ae if § AE 

BE 2 35. g= & 35 

ces §& 82 2 § & 

aoa exo) he = ° 

2°S ae ar 2S a. w= 
ss i ay at OF: 
me: £5 ee sé of gre 
Cn ae, SOS oe an 258 
aan = bal oll a ~~ Sen] 
SL ee a ee eet 
Specific Gravity of 20O = § EOS Le 2s LOS 
Materials) = a & me a & 

Less than 1.35.... 74.6 XX 7.68 = 5.73 3.68 X 7.68 = 0.28 
1.35 to 1.40...... 7.6 X 4.60 = 3.23 0.91 XK 14.60 = 0.13 
1.40 to 1.45...... 5.8 X 18.54 = 1.08 1.00 X 18.54 = 0.19 
1.45 to 1.50...... 2.3 X 23.82 = 0.55 0.54 X 23.82 = 0.13 
1.50 to 1.55...... 3.4 X 28.42 = 0.97 4.81 X 28.42 = 1.37 
1.55 to 1.75...... 4.7 X 35.78 = 1.68 11.97 X 35.78 = 4.28 
Heavier than 1.75. 1.6 X 55.66 = 0.89 77.14 X 55.66 = 42.94 
Votalé@:........ } | At See 12.08 100.00 «....; 49.32 


From Tables Nos. I, IT, III and IV, it is seen that 
the actual washing test fell short of the theoretically per- 
fect separation in four respects. 


(1) The ash content of the washed coal is 12.01 per cent. instead of 11.74 per 
cent. or a difference of 0.27 per cent. 

(2) The percentage of washed coal produced was 89.0 per cent. instead of 90.1 
per cent. a difference of 1.1 per cent. 

(3) The ash content of the refuse is 49.32 per cent. instead of 55.66 per cent. or 
a difference of 6.34 per cent. 

(4) The percentage of refuse produced was 11.0 per cent. instead of 9.9 per cent. 


or a difference of 1.10 per cent. 


Any variation from the theoretically perfect separation, 
as shown in Table I, results in a lower efficiency of wash- 


TABLE No. V. EFFICIENCIES RESULTING FROM DIFFERENT ASSUMPTIONS 


All Percentages are in Terms of the Raw Coal Except Those Converted as Specified 
Combinations 


2 
Percentages of Each 


1 
Percentages of Each 

















Percentages of Each 





4 
Percentages of Each 


3 5 


Percentages of Each 





Specific Material in Material in Material in Materiel in Material in 
Gravity Washed Coal. Refuse. Washed Coal. Refuse. Washed Coal. Refuse. Washed Coal . Refuse. Washed Coal. Refuse. 
oO As Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash 
Materials % % % % % % % % % % 
A Under 1.35 66.8 5.13 66.8 5.13 Care eee 66.8 5.13 came sue 66.8 5.13 “ue ve UO St. Ea a Se eee 
B 1.35 to 1.40 6.9 1.01 6.9 1.01 eat, swene 6.9 1.01 cive hea 6.9 1.01 ones xe 6.9 1.01 iae wees 
C 1.40 to 1.45 5.3 0.98 5.3 0.08 .... .... ee ese BM cass bxes ef Seer 
D 1.45 to 1.50 i: Teeweaes So Gee .... cen ei eee i) eS eeninogs (ee \eeoainene. 
2 1.50 to 1.55 35 O<:90l- .... .... M5) OLGOe cock fous te Sie 3.5 0.99 |... |... Sede .... ... 
F 1.55 to 1.75 1.0 0.36 4.5 1.61 2.0 0.72 &.& 3.25 3.0 1.07 2.5 0.89 4.0 1.43 1.5 0.54 5.0 1.79 0.5 0.18 
Over 1.75.. 4.5 2.50 5.4 3.01 3.5 1.95 6.4 3.56 2.5 1.39 €.4 4.4 1.5 0.84 8.4 4.68 0.5 0.28 9.4 5.23 
Totals... 90.1 11.47 9.9 4.62 90.111.28 9.9 4.81 90111.07 9.9 5.01 90.110.88 9.9 5.22 90.110.68 99 541 
Percentage of 44 47 4.62 41-28 4.81 11 07 5.01 10.88 5.22 10.68 5.41 
Ashi Jas —— = .23—— = . 56 —— = .52 - = 48.58 ~ = 12.28 — = 50.61 ——— = 12.08 —— = 52.7: ——~ = T, edienae 5 
Poet pollo mel SS Mallia Salita ital Xe 90.1 9.9 ~ OOo T 7 14-859 ~ 52-78 G57 = 11-8555 = 54.65 
Efficiency _ of By Rule 
Washing Cal- 
culated by De}- 1 1 1 1 
ameter Method 77.3% 82.1% 87.6% 92.1% 97.5% 
the better-grade coke. This should be one of the con- ing. To make sure that this is true, regardless of the 


siderations in determining the permissible ash content 
of the washed coal. 

In considering Mr. Hancock’s washing proposition, it 
is assumed that all material of a specific gravity less than 
1.75 is accepted as standard washed coal. The theoretical- 





exact location of the several misplaced materials, certain 
assumptions are made in Table V. 

By referring to the Hancock efficiency chart, it is found 
that the amount of less than 1.35 specific-gravity ma- 
terial found with the refuse from washing is a very 
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small percentage (0.6 per cent.) of the total of this 
material carried by the raw coal. In order that the most 
favorable variation may be shown, or the one most likely 
to show as high an efficiency as is obtained in the theo- 
retically perfect separation, it is assumed that a test 
of the washed coal charted on a Hancock chart shows 
that all of the materials a, b, ¢, d and e,,in Table I, have 
gone to the washed coal where they belong, and that the 
variation from the theoretical occurs in part of material 
f, being found in the refuse, and that this is replaced 
in the washed coal by an equal amount (by weight) 
of the material g, the percentages of washed coal and 
refuse remaining the same as the theoretically perfect, or 
90.1 and 9.9 per cent., respectively. 

In Table V, this interchange of location of these ma- 
terials is shown in different amounts, the results clearly 
indicating the effect caused thereby on: the efficiency of 
the separations made. 

It will readily be seen from the data given in Table V 
that any other combination that may be made, with the 
percentages of washed coal and refuse held to the same 
figures as the theoretically perfect, will result in a re- 
duced washing efficiency, though in some instances, the 
reduction may be so slight as to be hardly worth consider- 
ation, yet the fact remains and should be considered in 
determining efficiencies. — It of course, self-evident 
that any increase from the theoretically perfect percentage 
of washed coal will increase its ash content, and any re- 
duction in the percentage of washed coal will decrease its 
ash content; except, that should there be any sink in the 
washed coal when tested in the permissible bath (and 
there always is in commercial washing), there will be a 
reduction in percentage of washed coal, while the ash con- 
tent may remain the same as the theoretically perfect. 

As an example of this, referring to Table V, suppose 
the washed coal is made up of materials a, b, ¢, d and e, 
and that f has all gone to the refuse and in place of it 
3 per cent., in terms of raw coal, of material g is found 
in the washed coal. The result would be a washed coal 
amounting to 87.6 per cent. instead of the theoretically 
perfect 90.1 per cent., while the ash content of this 
washed coal would be 11.74 per cent., or the same as the 
theoretically perfect. : 

Table VI is made up in a similar manner to Table V, 


is, 


TABLE VI. 
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From what has been presented, the following facts 
are derived: 

(1) That it is impossible to reduce the ash content 
of the washed coal below the standard analysis 
except by a reduction in the percentage of 
washed coal below that of the standard per- 
centage. 

(2) That if the percentage of washed coal agrees 
with the standard percentage, the ash content 
will be higher than the standard ash, so long 
as there is any sink in the washed coal when 
tested on the permissible bath, and as there al- 
ways is in commercial washing, it is impossible 
to reach the perfect percentage of washed coal 
and stay within the limit for ash. 

(3) That a condition may exist wherein both the per- 
centage of washed coal and its ash content will 
be above the standards. 

From these facts and from the data contained in the 

tables, the following conclusions may be drawn: 

To arrive at any method of stating coal-washing effi- 
ciencies in figures, which will apply universally, the com- 
position and percentage of the refuse need have no bear- 
ing on the proposition, as it is directly affected by the 
variations in the composition and percentage of the 
washed coal. The washed coal then may be considered 
alone in arriving at such a method and in doing so there 
are four conditions affecting the efficiency. They are: 

(1) If the percentage of washed coal is standard, 

but the ash content is above standard, then the 

ash analysis alone is the basis for calculating 
the washery efficiency. 

If the percentage of washed coal and also its 
ash content are above standard, then both of 
these differences are the basis for calculating 
the washing efficiency. 

If the ash analysis is standard but the percentage 
of washery coal is below standard, then the 
percentage of washed coal alone is the basis for 
calculating the washing efficiency. 

If both the ash analysis and the percentage of 
washed coal are below standard, then both of 
these differences are the basis for calculating 
the washing efficiency. 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


CALCULATIONS OF EFFICIENCY WiTH VAR{OUS ASSUMPTIONS 


All Percentages are in Terms of the Raw Coal Except Those Converted as Specified 


Combinations 


1 2 
Percentages of Fach 


Percentages of Each s of 
Material in 


Material in 


Percentages of Each 





5 
Percentages of Each 
Material in 


3 4 
Percentages of Each 


Material in Material in 




















Specific 
Gravity Washed Coal. Refuse. Washed Coal. refuse. Washed Coal. Refuse. Washed Coal. Refuse. Washed Coal. Refuse. 
of Ash Ash Ash sh Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash Ash 
Materials % % Te % % Ge % % % % 
A Under 1.35 66.8 5.138 sk Saree 66.8 5.13 er wats 66.8 5.13 oo 66.8 5.13 7 ae 
B 1.35 to 1.40 6.9 1.01 ba SD £9 sieve 6.9 1.01 one pas 6.9 1.01 e 6.9 1.01 een Paws 
C 1.40 to 1.45 5.3. 0.98 ss 5.3 O08 .n.6. 5.3 0.98 : ‘ce 5.3 0.98 oe 5.3 0.98 eins 
D 1.45 to 1.59 2.1 0.50 < 22 D500) .ssux 2.1 0.50 on Se 2.1 0.50 ne 2.1 0.50 eee 
BE 1.59 to 1.55 3.5 0.99 ' eS ee augue 3.5 0.99 Aer ne 3.5 0.99 pina. , 3.5 0.99 a 
F 1.55 to 1.75 1.0 0:36 ‘3. 26 2.0 0.72 3.5 1.25 a0 1,07 .9 0.89 4.0 1.43 1.5 0.54 5.0 1.79 0.5 O.18 
G Over 1.75.. : 9.9 5.51 ers ao SO Bae) nécax ~ a | sieve 99 S68 icc avatale 9.9 5.5] 
Totals 85.6 8.97 14.4 7.12 86.6 9.33 13.4 6.76 87.6 9.68 12.4 6.40 88.6 10.04 11.4 6.05 89.6 10.40 10.4 5.60 
Pereontiae of g 97 712 9 33 6 76 9.68 6.4 10.04 6.05 10.4 5.69 
Ash in Washec al Se 4s er " S10.77 > = 50 45 = 11.05 = 516 = 11.33 —— = 53; 59.6 = at 47 
_ . oe 85 6 10.48 19.44 96 6 7 334 } > 97 g 10 4 91.61 88.6 14.233 11.4 53.07 50. 11.61 10.4 54.71 
Efficiency _ of By Rule 
Washing Cal- 3 3 3 3 3 
culated by Del- : nn aior arieor eS s 
ameter Method 92.1% 93.9% 95.7% 97.5% 99.2% 


but differs in that none of material g is found in the 
washed coal, which has the effect of varying the per- 
centages of washed coal and refuse. This again shows the 
decreased efficiency of washing through variations from 


the theoretically perfect separation. 


QUANTITY OF WASHED CoAL STANDARD AND ASsII 
CONTENT EXCESSIVE 
In the first condition, with the percentage of washed 
coal standard, if the ash content of the washed coal 
should be the same as that of the raw coal, then no re- 
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-ults have been obtained, and instead, a joss has resulted 
«qual to the percentage of refuse resulting from wash- 
ing. In such ease it can truthfully be said that the effi- 
ciency of washing is zero. If the ash content of the 
washed coal should be standard, then the washing effi- 
ciency would be 100 per cent. From this we find that the 
true method of calculating the efficiency for such a con- 
dition would be as follows: 

Formula A 

washing efficiency (condition 1) = 


raw coal ash — washed coal ash 
raw coal ash — standard washed coal ash 





BotH QUANTITY oF WasHED CoaL AND Its Ast 
Too Hien 


In the second condition both the percentage of washed 
coal and its ash content are higher than standard. It 
may be said, as in the first condition, that if the ash con- 
tent of the washed coal is the same as that of the raw 
coal, the washing efficiency should be considered as zero. 
But the method of calculation should be applicable for 
use in the comparison of coal-washing machines. We can 
imagine two machines (a) and (b) washing the same coal 
and both producing a washed product having an ash con- 
tent the same as that of the raw coal. But machine (a) 
might discharge washed coal of an amount equal to the 
standard washed-coal percentage, while (b) might pro- 
duce a higher percentage of washed coal than (a). Thus 
the loss through the operation of machine (a) will be 
greater than that occasioned by the working of machine 
(b). To attain an efficiency figure to use for the com- 
parison of these two machines under such conditions, it 
is, therefore, necessary to bring the percentages of washed 
coal into the calculations and the following would apply 
to such a condition: 
~ Referring to Table I, assume that the washed coal from 
the jigs contains all materials a, b, c, d, e and f, and also 
1.9 per cent. (in terms of the raw coal) of g, making 
a total washed coal of 95 per cent. The ash content of 
this mixture would be 14.47 per cent. Applying formula 
A only: 

B09 — 14.47 9 

— a = ee = O.3724 or 37.24 per cent. 

If machine (a) above mentioned is producing 90.1 
per cent. washed coal analyzing 14.47 per cent. ash, the 
efficiency would be 37.24 per cent. If machine (b) is 
producing (as is possible) 95 per cent, washed coal an- 
alvzing 14.47 per cent. ash, it is certainly doing better 
work than machine (a). Admitting that the following 
condition cannot exist, but for the purpose of making 
my contention clear on this point, it could be said that 
machine (b), producing 100 per cent. washed coal, with 
an ash content of 14.47 per cent., would have an efficiency 








Formula B efficiency = * 


Formula C ( percentage of washed coal produced — ) 
standard percentage of washed coal 
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of 37.24 per cent. by analysis and 100 per cent. efficiency 
by percentage of washed coal produced. The average effi- 


100 + 37.24 
2 

cent, This coincides with formula A, for in that calcula- 
tion the efficiency by percentage of washed coal produced 
is disregarded, or would be equal to 100 per cent. To 
carry out this principle for the calculation of efficiency 
by percentage of washed coal when higher than standard, 
the formula B at the foot of the page is derived. 

The formula ( for condition 2 will also be found at 
the bottom of the page. 

Applying this to the first above mentioned condition 
for machine (b): 
95.0 — 90.1 
100.0 — 90.1 


ciency in such case would be = 68.62 per 


16.09 — 14.47 


16.09 — 11.74 ° 
: 11.04 _ 43.37 per cent. eff. 











» 
a 


AsH CONTENT STANDARD AND WASHED COAL BELOW 
REQUIRED FIGURE 


In the consideration of condition 3, the ash content is 
standard, but the amount of washed coal produced is 
less than it should be, as figured by a float-and-sink test 
of the raw coal. It is at once evident that the only way 
to determine this efficiency is by a direct calculation using 
only the figures for the percentage of standard washed 
coal and the actual washed coal produced or, if the stand- 
ard, washed coal is 90.1 per cent., and the actual produc- 
tion is 85 per cent., the efficiency would he 

85.0 
90. L 


As the ash content of the washed coal is standard, that 
efficiency is 100 per cent., and the true final efficiency 
is the average of these two, or 

94.34 + 100.0 


- = 97.17 per cent. efficiency 


tw 





= 0.9434 or 94.34 per cent. efficiency 





It is, of course, impossible to have a condition wherein 
the percentage of washed coal is standard and the ash 
content below standard, so that need not be considered. 
For condition 3, the following formula is, therefore, 
derived: 

Formula D 
washing efficiency (condition 3) = 
or percentage of washed coal produced 
— percentage of standard washed coal 


5 ei 





From this it is evident that Formula /’ at the bottom 
of the page should be used for condition 4. 

In going back over these formulas, it is quite evident 
that conditions 3 and 4, as thev will always be found in 
practice, will show a higher efficiency than conditions 1 
and 2, which is as it should be, for a washcrv that is pro- 


percentage of washed coal produced — standard percentage of washed coal 
100 — standard percentage of washed coal 





raw coal ash — washed coal ash 











oy 


washing efficiency t _ 100 — standard percentage of washed coal raw coal ash — standard washed coal ash 


(condition 2) 


Formula FE 


a 


ash content of washed coal produced , per cent. of washed coal produced 





ash content of standard washad coal 


standard per cent. of washed coal 








washing efficiency (condition 4) = 





2 
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ducing a washed coal with an ash content above standard 
is not desirable because the higher-ash coai would have to 
be sold at a reduced price. 

On the other hand, a coal that carried ash of a lower 
percentage than standard might bring a higher price and 
the loss would be only through the reduced amount of 
coal produced. The maximum amount of such reduc- 
tion would, as previously stated, be based entirely upon 
the extent to which it could be carried without eliminat- 
ing the profit derived from the higher market value of the 
lower-ash coal. At the same time, it is impossible in 
actual practice to carry conditions 3 and 4 to the ex- 
tremes to which 1 and 2 may be carried and the variation 
of a few per cent. below standard in the percentage of 
washed coal does not affect the efficiencies nearly as much 
as would a few per cent. increase in the ash content above 
the standard figure. 

Proposep Runes ALGEBRAICALLY EXPRESSED 

From the data presented, I therefore derive the follow- 
ing formulas for the calculation of washery efficiencies 
and obtain the rules for their use. 

Let V = efficiency of washing; a = percentage of raw- 
coal float from the permissible bath test (standard washed 
coal) ; 6 = percentage of washed coal produced by wash- 
ing; ¢ = 100 per cent. = raw coal; d = ash content of 
the raw coal; e = ash content of the raw-coal float 
from the permissible bath test (standard washed coal) ; 
f = ash content of the washed coal produced by wash- 
ing. Then: 

Rule 1—Ilé the ash content of the washed coal is of a 
higher percentage than standard and the percentage of 
washed coal is standard, calculate the efficiency of washing 
by the following formula: 


Rule 2—If both the ash content and the percentage 
of washed coal are of a higher percentage than standard, 
calculate the efficiency of washing by the following for- 
mula: 

b “ d—f 
100 — a 
2 


i ——e 


Rule 3—If both the ash content and the percentage of 
washed coal are standard or, if either one or both are less 
than standard, calculate the efficiency of washing by the 
following formula: 


> 
tw 


Rule 4—If the ash content of the washed coal is 
higher than standard, and the percentage of washed coal 
is less than standard, calculate the efficiency of washing 
by the following formula: 

d--f  b 

d eo 

If, in stating the efficiency of washing, the rule by 

which it is calculated, is also given, it will at once be 
understood whether the plant is producing a washed 
coal product with an ash or sulphur content above or be- 
low standard. 
In calculating the efficiency of washing of an entire 
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washery, the formulas as given will appiy, providing 
the percentage of washed coal and its ash content are 
derived from the entire washed-coal product of the plant. 
If these figures are derived from each individual jig, 
then the efficiency figure in each case will represent each 
individual jig and to determine the total plant efficiency 
from these figures, multiply the efficiency of each jig by 
its washed-coal tonnage production. Add the resulting 
products from all jigs together and divide by the sum 
of the washed-coal tonnage capacities of all the jigs. 
Example: 
Jig (a) Efficiency =98.0 per cent. X washed coal tonnage or 10 tons per hr. = 980 


Jig (b) Efficiency =90.0 per cent. X washed coal tonnage or 20 tons per hr. = 1800 
Jig (c) Efiiciency =86.0 per cent. X washed coal tonnage or 30 tons per hr. = 2580 








60 5360 
Then: 
5360 
600 
The following calculation gives the efficiency of the 
Stewart plant, represented by Mr. Hancock’s chart: 
Ash content of the raw coal = 16.09 per cent. ; washed- 
coal ash = 12.01 per cent.; washed coal = 89 per cent. : 
standard washed coal = 90.1 per cent.; ash content = 
11.74 per cent.; @ = 90.1 per cent.: b = 89 per cent.; 
¢ = 100 per cent.; d = 16.09 per cent.; e = 11.74 per 
cent.; f = 12.01 per cent. 
Rule 4 would apply to the conditions at this plant. 
Efficiency of washing = 


= 89.33 per cent. = total efficiency 


d— fb 

a—eé @ 

2 ae 
0.1609 — 0.1201 O.890 


0.901 


0.1609 — 0.1174 
——_—_-—— si — or 96.29 ner cent. 


or, a" 2 o 
If one formula could be compiled that would apply 
on all the conditions which may exist in washeries as 
herein outlined, the method of calculation would be sim- 
plified, but I have been unable to determine any such for- 
mula which would be satisfactory. 
® 


An Automatic Continuous Coal 
Drier 
By A. J. 


The problem of properly drying coal after washing is 
one which has troubled the industry for many years. It 
will be pleasing, therefore, to many coal producers to 
learn that a satisfactory coal-drying machine has been in- 
vented by C. A. Wendell. This device is fully protected 
by patents and the exclusive rights to manufacture and 
market it have been secured by the Link-Belt Co. 

The machine, in general, consists of three main parts. 
the frame, feed-spouts and the container. There is also 
a sluice and a hopper. The feed spouts are fastened to 
an inner solid shaft and are driven by suitable trans- 
mission so that they may revolve at any desired speed 
independent of the container, 

The container, which is driven through a hollow shaft 
consists of a top plate, a bottom plate provided with open- 
ings which are closed by trap doors, and an outer in- 
clined wall. This outside wall is made up of screens 
with suitable perforations. Outside of these, a water col- 
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lector is set and so arranged that the water which is 
thrown through the screens is collected and made to fol- 
low the sloping sides up to the top edge, where it is dis- 
charged by centrifugal force into a sluice to be led away. 
The container is driven through suitable transmission to 
any desired speed independent of the feed spouts. 

The discharge doors in the bottom’ plate of the con- 
tainer are made to open and close automatically by means 
of cams attached to the revolving shaft on which the feed 
spouts are fastened. The material being dried is con- 
tinually and automatically discharged from the container 
after having been kept in the machine for a time suffi- 
ciently long to give it the degree of dryness desired. It 
is discharged into a hopper and removed by a suitable 
conveying apparatus. 


CENTRIFUGAL Force Arps DISCHARGE 


The easy discharge of the material is accelerated by 
placing the screen at a certain slope so that when the coal 
is sulliciently dried and the doors in the bottom are 
opened, it will slide downward and out into the hopper. 
The centrifugal force aids in making this operation al- 
most instantaneous. 

After the machine has been put in motion and attained 
its full speed, the material to be dried such as coal, for 
instance, is fed into the spouts. The centrifugal force 
will then throw this coal in a steady stream against the 
perforated frame forming the outside of the container 
so that a thick bed is gradually formed as the spouts 
slowly pass by each and every point of the container, the 
spout traveling faster than the drying screen. 

As the spouts slowly gain on the container, the cams 
which are fastened to the same shaft and thus travel at 
the same speed and are always in the same fixed relation 
to ihe spouts open and close the discharge doors just far 
enough ahead so that no materia! can be discharged into 
that part of the container which is being emptied of its 
contents. In other words, the distance between the cam 
and the spouts is just large enough to permit of a grad- 
ual opening and closing of the door before the material 
discharged from the spout can get into this place. This 
means that there is always an empty section about the 
size of a door opening just ahead of the spout and just 
behind the cam. 

This empty space is continually being filled and the 
material to be dried has to stay in position until the cam 
again opens and closes the door and the then empty space 
is refilled from the spout which follows close behind it. 

As this performance is continually repeated it will be 
seen that the material handled can be made to stay a long- 
er or shorter time as needed or according to how long it 
takes to drive the moisture out of the material by simply 
changing the relative speeds beween the cams and spouts 
with regard to the container. <A similar result may be 
obtained, or the dryness of the material can be adjusted 
by a lighter or a heavier feed. 

To illustrate how long material is permitted to remain 
in the machine at a certain combination of speeds, let us 
assume that the speed of the container is 250 r.p.m., 
while that of spouts and cams is 251 r.p.m., one revolu- 
tion per minute faster than the container. As a conse- 
quence, each discharge door is opened and closed once 
every minute by each cam and as two cams are used in 
this design, each door is operated twice per minute al- 
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lowing the material to remain in the container about 25 
seconds or during 104 revolutions. 

This machine is self contained, strongly built with 
few working parts. These are subjected to but little wear 
on account of the relatively low speed of the revolving 
elements in relation to each other. All shafts are sup- 
ported by babbitted, brass-bushed or ball bearings. All 
parts are easily accessible for inspection or replacement. 
The perforated screens against which the material lies 
while drying and which must take the wear caused by 
the downslide at the opening of the doors are easily re- 
placed by simply cutting them loose and cold-riveting 
new parts to the heavy iron frames. 

The Wendell drier is a machine which automatically 
receives and discharges the material and moisture it 
handles, and while it is intermittent in its drying action, 
its performance is continuous. The entire operation is 
accomplished by the aid of centrifugal force and gravity 
and no scraping or plowing devices are required. Exces- 
sive wear is thereby eliminated while the power consump- 
tion is comparatively small. 
& 

Recent Scale Conferences 

The members of the miners’ scale committee of Dis- 
trict No. 2, which comprises central Peunsylvania, met 
at Clearfield, Apr. 22, at 11 o’clock. The joint confer- 
ence of the scale committees of miners and operators 
met at 2 o’clock the following day in the Dimeling Hotel. 

The miners demanded that a uniform wage scale he 
paid for inside and outside labor, that eight hours con- 
stitute a dav’s work for all men employed in and around 
the mines, that pillars and stumps be drawn by hand 
and not by machine, and that local inequalities be taken 
up locally for adjustment, these differences including 
pushing of cars and compensation for removing rock in 
rooms, headings or breakthroughs to make necessary 
eight. The operators refused to make any concessions. 
On Saturday, the miners agreed to submit the question to 
a referendum. 

Latest reports from Peoria, Tll., on Apr. 28, state that 
the operators refused to grant a 4 per cent. increase de- 
manded by the miners in the southern field. 


&% 
Bituminous Examinations 


Notices are being sent out, in the several bituminous 
districts of Pennsylvania, announcing that examinations 
for certificates of competency for mine foremen, assist- 
ant mine foremen and firebosses, will be held May 5. 
6, 7 and 8, 1914. In most cases, the examination for 
fireboss certificates is held on the last day named, May 
8. Applicants for certificates must he citizens of the 
United States, of good moral character and known tem- 
perate habits, at least 23 years of age and must have had 
at least five years’ practical experience after 16 years of 
age, as Miners or mining engineers, or men of general 
work inside of the mines of Pennsylvania. 


= 


@ 
Mining Meetings 
Pennsylvania Anthracite Section of A. T. M. F., in 
auditorium of Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Building, Wilkes- 
Barre, Penn., Saturday evening, May 9. 
Kentucky Mining Institute, at State University, Lex- 
ington, Ky., May 8 and 9. 
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Shots Im Coal Mining 
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CoAL TipPpLeE oN Warrior River at GiLMorE, ALA. 

















New SreeL TrppLe at No. 8 MINE or West Kentucky Coan Co., Stureais, Ky. CHUTE AND DRAG AT 
Lowrr Rigor DeLivers CoaL to BoILER Room. THE Seam Is REACHED BY A DriFt, AND MINE Is 
KQurpPED witH Ropr HauLace. B—ViEw oF SurFAcE PLANT aT GALT MINEs, LETH- 
BRIDGE, ALBERTA, CANADA, C—Ropr HAvuLaGe at MINE No. 119, CoNsoLIDATION 
Coa Co., JENNER, PENN. ON Lert Is Moutu or MIneE No. 118, WHILE 
Section oF Town Is SHOWN IN BACKGROUND 
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TIPPLE OF GREENVILLE Coat Co., Powperty, Ky. 
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1—CLus or Fusuin CoLuiery CoMPpANY. 2—Oyama Pits. 3—SHRINE. 
6—CoLLIERY HospPiTaL 


5—OFFICIAL QUARTERS. 











SYNOPSIS—The disturbance in Colorado has been per- 
milted to grow until, no longer a strike, if has assumed 
the proportions of a war. Probably 87 persons have been 
killed and at least 9 plants have been burned. The 
Stale militia is without pay and consequently campaign- 
ing is hampered, Both northern and southern Colorado 
are affected. 


The investigation of the Colorado strike by Congress has 
done no good and perhaps much harm. A board of inquiry 
will never aid peace by allowing men to vituperate one an- 
other if, after stirring up strife, it then departs and leaves 
them to plant blows to match their evil words. Our courts 
would be a source of weakness rather than strength, if they 
did not adjudicate and follow up their decision with the civil 
power. If Congress and the President can do nothing bet- 
ter, let them not invite the disputants to air their grievances 
in a powerless court. Such action can, at least, only weaken 
the effectiveness of the local control. 


LUDLOW, CENTER OF VIOLENCE 

first breach of the peace in the new development of 
the Colorado situation occurred nexr Ludlow, Colo., on Apr. 
20. The militia declares that a sietachment of 17 soldiers 
under the command of Lieut. Linderfelt, which had advanced 
to investigate the origin of certain rifle discharges, was fired 
upon by strikers in the Berwind Cafion. The militiamen fled 
and took a position on Tank Hill, the strikers entrenching 
themselves at Arroyo, half a mile away. 

The story told by the strikers declares that the fighting 
commenced with an exchange of shots between strikers and 
troops in the Ludlow colony. It is said by J. R. Lawson, 
Colorado member of the executive board of the United Mine 
Workers of America, that five militiamen interfered with 
some Greeks at their sports on Sunday the 19th. No fight- 
ing resulted, however, but on Monday the 20th, Major Ham- 
rock, of the militia at Ludlow, sent for Louis Tikas, the 
leader of the Greeks, to demand of him the release of some 
men from the camp. Lawson says this Greek leader never 
returned but he declares he does not know, however, who 
jired the first shots. 

The firing in all lasted 14 hours. Machine-gun fire was di- 
rected on the strikers’ camp at Ludlow Station, which was 
burned to the ground. Under the tents, holes had been dug 
and covered with boards and there were several noncombat- 
ants caught in these shotproo’ pits when the camp burned. 
As a result of the day’s engagement, it is stated that one 
soldier was killed, one fatally injured and one less seriously 
wounded. On the other hand, 14 in the strikers’ ranks were 
killed and considerably over 20 wounded. Among the dead 
was the Greek leader Louis Tikas. The bodies of 11 children, 
two women and one man were found by a searching party 
of the American Red Cross on the “2nd. 

The situation for the militia was quite serious, there be- 


The 


ing about 100 soldiers to about 400 armed strikers. The 
number of these latter was continually increasing. 
FIGHTING SPREAD ALL OVER TRINIDAD DISTRICT 


On the 22nd, fighting commenced at Delagua, which is at 
the head of the branch railroad that runs westward from 
Ludlow. The guards, 15 in number, apparently went out to 


meet the strikers and a fight occurred about a mile from 
the camp. After a few minutes’ fighting, the guards re- 


treated, pursued by the strikers, who attacked them in the 
mine building. Militiamen in steel cars sent up from Ludlow 
reinforced the guards and repulsed the strikers. 

The Aguilar district lies over a high range of hills in a 
different cafon from that in which Delagua, Hastings and 
Ludlow are located. Aguilar is about seven miles northeast 
of Ludlow. Shortly after the Delagua battle, hostilities broke 
out at Aguilar, and soon the strikers had 35 persons, includ- 
ing five women and three children, entrapped in the mine of 
the Empire Coal Mining Co. They set fire to the tipple 
house and are alleged to have dynamited the mine with 
bombs, sealing the exit for those who used the mine as a 
place of retreat. However, whether this occurred or not, all 
the persons were ultimately liberated or rescued. 

EIGHT PLANTS ARE FIRED 
force of the Colorado militia was called out on 
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Apr. 22 
further orders. 


at Denver and to await 
However, as money is lacking, it was impos- 
sible to utilize these forces to advantage. The payment of 
the militia was already scandalously in arrears. On the same 
day several union miners at El Paso, Curtis, Patterson and 
other union mines left Colorado Springs for Trinidad, an‘ 
all the miners quit work. 

The following plants were reported on fire on Apr. 2%. 
Primrose mine of the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. (Primrose 
Coal Co.) at Rugby, Mine No. 4 of the Southern Colorado Fuel 
Co., the Empire mine of the Empire Coal Mining Co., the 
Southwestern mine of the Southwestern Fuel Co., the Green 
Canon mine of the National Fuel Co., and the Rugby mine of 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. The Royal and Brodhead mines 
are also in ashes. In all, eight mines in the Trinidad field 


and ordered to mobilize 


had been destroyed by the strikers, who comprised about 
1000 men. 
THE TRUCE IN THE TRINIDAD DISTRICT 
On the 24th a truce was arranged between Acting Gov- 


ernor Fitzgerald and Horace Hawkins, the attorney for the 


miners; Governor Ammons being in Washington, D. C., The 
state militia promised not to fire unless first fired on. The 
new force of militia had meanwhile arrived in the district 


and fearing the train might be dynamited, had detrained six 
miles from Ludlow and marched into that village. Part of 
the miners had intended to intercept the train at Lynn near 
Aguilar, but others desired to hold up the forces at another 
point. As a result of the disembarkation, and the division 
among the strikers, the troops met with no resistance. 

The strikers withdrew from Lynn and Aguilar, and all 
the persons imprisoned in the Empire and Southwestern 
mines since the 22nd were found alive and unharmed. Sev- 
eral women and children who had taken refuge in the mine 
had been permitted by the strikers to leave on the 23rd, be- 
fore the evacuation, and were escorted from the district by 
their captors. 


HOSTILITIES BREAK OUT EVERYWHERE 

On Apr. 26 the Chandler mine, over 80 miles in a straight 
line northeast of Ludlow, situated in Fremont County, and 
being the property of the Victor-American Fuel Co., was 
taken by the strikers. On the 27th two companies of militia- 
men drove off the invaders, but a mine of the Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Co., known as the MeNally plant, was burned down. 
This mine is % of a mile west of Walsenburg. During the 
night seven mine guards were shot at the Walsen mine near 
Walsenburg. 

On the 27th evidences of the unrest appeared at Hecla, a 
mine of the Rocky Mountain Fuel Co., 22 miles north of Den- 
ver and about 190 miles in a direct line from Ludlow. The 
mine was attacked by strikers, but none of the 49 guards 
was injured. <A posse of 200 men was reported as speeding 
from Boulder to the rescue. 

At the Vulcan mine, near Lafayette, there was trouble 
at 10:30 p.m., and for half an hour a fight was waged be- 
tween miners and mine guards. The Gorman mine near 
Marshall was also attacked by strikers at the same hour, 


but machine guns on the tipple were brought into action, 
and the attack was repelled. 
This northern field had been comparatively quiet, but 


when the militiamen were moved to the south to cope with 
she trouble there, violence developed in the sections thus 
vacated. 

ACTS 


THE PRESIDENT 


On Monday, Apr. 27, a long conference was held between 
the President, Secretary Garrison and Senator Thomas. No 
decision was reached as to the advisability of sending troops 
to Colorado. On the previous day, Martin D. Foster, chair- 
man of the Committee of Mines and Mining in the House 
of Representatives, met John D. Rockefeiler, Jr., and is said 
to have discussed the possibility of arbitration. He declared 
that his mission was without result. 

On the 28th President Wilson ordered three troops of the 
Sixth Cavalry at Fort Leavenworth, Kan., to go to Trinidad, 
and two troops of the Twelfth Cavalry at Fort D. A. Russell. 
Wyo., to go to Cafion City. .He issued a proclamation urging 
that domestic violence cease, and in a telegram to the Gov- 
ernor urged that the militia withdraw. 

The number of lives lost in the events just 
is, at least, 87. It is likely that no accurate estimate 
ever be made. 
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A Preparation Plant im a River 
Tipple 


The majority of coal mines throughout the country 
In certain localities, 
however, particularly along the Ohio River and its tribu- 
turies, many tipples are equipped for shipping by either 


ship their product by rail only. 


rail or Water, and some few by water only. 
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ing screenings to the barges and baskets for lowering the 
limp. 

As the structure must be above flood level, the distance 
to the barges is considerable at low water, and. varies de- 
eidedly with the stage of the river. Ilence, while the 
screenings may with impunity be spouted down, the lump 
must be lowered more carefully to avoid breakage. 

Mine cars are brought to the upper floor of the tipple 
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The plant of the Crucible Coal Co., located at Arens- 
berg, on the Monongahela River, just above Connellsville, 
lias a tipple of the latter type. The building extends 
out over the river and is equipped with spouts for deliver- 





THE DeELIvery ENDS OF PICKING 


BELTs, SPOUTS FOR 


VIEW OF THE TIPPLE 


by electric locomotives. The plant is duplicate, that is, 
there are two dumps, two sets of screens and two picking 
belts. The fine coal passing through the screens drops 
into chutes below, which underneath the lower tipple 





SCREENINGS AND Lump CHutTEs To PIckING BELTS 
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floor unite into a single spout leading down to the 
barges. 

The lump coal, passing over the screen, is fed onto 
two rubber picking belts, which pass between two files of 
men, who remove the bone from the product. The num- 
ber of pickers is, of course, varied, according to the 
quality of the coal. 

Each of these picking belts is 42 in. wide and runs 
over 34x36-in. head pulleys, and 30x44-in. tail pulleys, 
these being placed about 62 ft. apart on centers. Trough- 
ing idlers, placed every 5 ft., carry the upper part of the 
belt, while flat return idlers placed on 10-ft. centers carry 
the lower part. The power is applied through belts, gear- 
ing and chains, from a 60-hp. motor, which operates the 
entire tipple equipment. The speed of the picking belts 
is 60 ft. per minute, at which rate they will carry 130 
tons each per hour, or 260 tons for the two. 

Below the level of the picking platform and between 
the two belts is a third belt conveyor, running in the 
opposite direction. Onto this narrower belt the pieces 
of bone removed from the coal are chuted. This refuse is 
carried out of the shore end of the tipple to the bank, and 
discharged into pit cars for hauling away to the dump. 











Tin Two Pickina Betts, LookKInG TOWARD SCREENS 


The capacity of the refuse conveyor is 60 tons per 
hour, thus allowing for the disposal of impurities equal 
to nearly one-quarter of the total tonnage handled. This 
is, of course, an excessive allowance, but provides capacity 
for handling all the bone and slate which may be removed 
during the most irregular feeding. 

This belt 2: of rubber, 26 in. wide, with a thick wearing 
surface. Tho head and tail pulleys are on approximately 
108-ft. centers, allowing the conveyance of refuse from 
the extreme outer end of the tipple to the bone track on 
the shore. 

The head pulley of this conveyor, which travels at 60 
ft. per minute, as do the picking bands, is at the shore 
end, the drive being accomplished by a long riveted drive 
chain. 

The desired results are here obtained in a satisfactory 
and efficient manner. The market coal proceeds continu- 
ously from the mine car to the river barge, while the bone 
or refuse is effectively separated by hand picking, which, 
if carefully and thoroughly done, is the surest and best 
means, and returned to the shore for disposal, either to a 
dump or if desired, for filling. The complete installation 
was designed and furnished by Dempcy-Degener Co., of 
Pittsburgh, representing the Webster Mfg. Co., in the 
Pittsburgh district. 
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The Eccles Explosion 


A severe explosion took place, in the afternoon of Apr. 
28, at Mines Nos. 5 and 6, of the New River Collieries 
Co. These workings are located at Eccles, Raleigh 
County, on the Virginian R.R. It is believed that 203 
niiners are entombed and perhaps none of these can be 
rescued alive. However, only 4 dead hodies have as yet 
been recovered, Fifty-nine men, all from mine No.6 , 
have been rescued. The twe shafts in mine No. 5 were 
rendered useless by the explosion. One shaft in No. 6 
was also so severely injured as to be unavailable for cs- 
cape or rescue. 

The explosion occurred in No. 5 mine and was com- 
municated to No. 6. However, all but 13 men of those 
who entered the shaft at this latter mine this morning 
have been accounted for. The shafts are about 600 ft. 
deep. Apparently no smoke appeared at the mouths of 
the shafts. 

Superintendent Thomas Donaldson, from No. 3 mine, 
Superintendent M. E. Kent and General Superintendent 
F. B. Bayles, all of the New River Collieries Co., and an 
expert rescue crew, were lowered down the only shaft in 
working order at No. 6 mine and brought up several 
living and four dead men. 


West Virginia Institute to Meet 
im Cumberland, Md. 


The summer meeting of the West Virginia Coal Min- 
ing Institute will be held in Cumberland, Md., on June 
2, 3 and +. The announcement to this effect was made 
teday by Prof. KE. N. Zern, of the School of Mines at the 
University of West Virginia, the secretary of the orgam- 
zation. Prof. Zern made his announcement after the 
choice of Cumberland by the members of the executive 
committee had been confirmed by President Neil Rob- 
71s0n. 

The invitation, which came from the business organi- 
zations of Cumberland, was received some time ago as 
were invitations from several cities in the northern part 
of the state. Cumberland because of its 
easy accessibility and because a number oi the Maryland 
operators and miners wanted to entertain the West Vir- 
ginians, 

The coming session of the Institute will be “practical.” 
A number of interesting papers will be read on practical 
mining questions rather than theoretical subjects. Prac- 
tical mining men from the surrounding coal-mining 
states will attend the Institute meeting and will take 
part in the proceedings. The detailed program will be 
announced later, 
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More Wireless Telephony in 
English Mines 
The Fife Coal Co. has introduced “wireless” telephony 
into its Lindsay colliery, at Kelty, in the county of Fife, 
Scotland. The current is carried through the rails in the 


gangways. Only four receivers have been installed, one 
in the hoist room, another at the foot of the shaft, a 
third at 2850, and a fourth 4950 ft., respectively, from 
that point. The receivers weigh about 50 lb. Each in- 
strument has a battery of four cells, any.of which will 
produce a current at 15 volts pressure. 
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Robert U. Patterson 


Major Robert U. Patterson, Medical Corps, U. 8. A., 
is one of the most prominent figures in the first-aid work 
that is now being carried on by American coal-mining 
companies. Major Patterson is in charge of the first-aid 
department of the American Red Cross, and a consider~ 
able part of his time and attention has been taken up with 
the development of first-aid work in coal mining. 

He was born June 16, 1877, and graduated from Me- 
Gill University, Montreal, Canada, in 1595. Major Pat- 
terson was an interne in the Montreal General Hospital 
from 1898 to 1900. Following this, he served one year as 
surgeon at the coal mines of the Anaconda Copper Co., 
Belt, Mont. 

In June, 1901, Robert Patterson was commissioned 1st 





Masor Ropert PATTERSON 


Lieutenant of the Medical Corps, United States Army. 
He was an honor graduate of the Army medical school in 
i902. He then served in the Philippine Islands until 
1905, experiencing active service in the Department of 
Mindanao under Generals Pershing and Wood against 
the Moros. During this time much of his attention was 
devoted to combating the epidemic of Asiatic cholera in 
the Philippines. 

He served at Presidio, San Francisco, 1905, to 1906. 
Was present and took part in the relief work following 
the earthquake and fire. After this Major Patterson 
served with the U. 8. army in the Cuban pacification 
from 1906 to 1909, following which service, he was sta- 
tioned in Washington, D. C., and Fort Niagara, N. Y. 
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From 1910 to 1913 Major Patterson acted as director 
of ambulance companies for the maneuver division, Fort 
Banks, Mass., and San Antonio, Tex. He reported for 
duty in charge of the first-aid department of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross, June 5, 1913. 

Coal men throughout the country have a warm affec- 
tion for Major Patterson and appreciate in full the valu- 
able service he has rendered the “Safety Movement” in 
American coal mining. 


oe 


John Hewitt 
John Hewitt, general manager of the Vandalia Coal 
Co., Terre Haute, Ind., is one of the live wires of min- 
ing in the middle west. Born in England in 1860, Mr. 
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Joun Hewitt 


Hewitt started life in this country as a coal miner, at 
which occupation he worked until 1888. Tle had obtained 
a fair education in the common schools of England, and 
this enabled him to serve as bookkeeper for the Island 
Coal Co. from 1888 until 1890. In this latter year he 
was promoted to mine superintendent for the same com- 
pany and held this position until 1905, 

He severed his connection with the Island Coal Co. 
to become district superintendent of the Vandalia Coal 
Co., in Indiana, which position he held witil 1911, when 
he was appointed general superintendent of all operations 
for the same concern. At the present time he is general 
manager of all the mines of the Vandalia company, be- 
sides serving as a director of that corporation, 
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The Semate and the Railroads 


We are about to make our first experiment in the na- 
tional ownership of railroads. We intend to build a rail- 
road in Alaska, and we will probably administer it in the 
stine manner as, hitherto, such roads have always been 
conducted under private ownership. 

A correspondent writing from Washington, D. C., tells 
us that the Committee on Public Lands of the United 
States Senate believes that an economical and adequate 
protection of coal lands is essential to the development of 
the territory and the successful construction and opera- 
tion of the government railway. Consequently, the com- 
mittee suggests that the government should retain control 
over all coal-mining operations. 

For so believing and for so acting in the conduct of 
their own business the privately owned railroads in the 
United States have been haled into court, for, in public 
opinion, private capital may not protect itself by any 
such manner of prudent precaution. Many railroads have 
feared that rivals paralleling them up the same creck or 
river might give their property no reason for existence 
and in order to secure their share of trade, have opened 
mines themselves. But it is wrong, all wrong, so to do 
unless the trick is turned by Congress. 

Congress may let the government destroy private prop- 
erty by every form of discrimination and_ profitless op- 
eration, but it will not allow private capital to build up 
» competitive enterprise which might starve by careful 
and enterprising management such public utilities as 
have been or are well suckled by Congressional appropria- 
tions. We cannot blame Congress for looking after the 
interest of the Nation. For what other purpose are Con- 
gressmen appointed? But we do blame them for so bit- 
terly opposing private capital which has exercised only 
the most elementary forethought. 
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The Situation im Colorado 


The labor troubles in Colorado could hardly be worse 
and we can well understand why there has been a de- 
mand that United States troops be sent to the scene of ac- 
tion. No matter how responsible state troops mav_ be, 
there is always possible the suggestion that they are con- 
trolled by the fear of local capitalistists or by the appre- 
hension of the labor vote. Especially is this true at this 
time in Colorado, where the coal-operating concerns are 
large and labor organizations active, and either may 
well be dominant forces politically. 

It cannot be said that United States troops can be 
controlled either by the operators or the labor element and 
their integrity will be less questioned because their ranks 
have not been recruited for the particular service they 
will render in Colorado, so that animus against the labor 
clement or against the companies cannot be said to affect 
the quality of the personnel. Unfortunately the militia 
of Colorado is said to be full of irresponsible gunmen, 
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and the people of the United States are unable to deter- 
mine if malice or right judgment is back of such at- 
tacks on its integrity. 

In the United States troops, which are the arm of 
the whole country, the people of the United States have 
probably as much confidence as the people of Colorado 
have in their militia. They are willing to remain ignor- 
ant of the cause of the trouble so long as the men on 
whom thev rely are in charge of the situation. 

It is well, therefore, for Colorado to seek that help, 
not so much because its militia is madequate, but 
because it cannot but fear the effect of the current as- 
persions on its honesty of purpose. Moreover, if peace 
is desired, as surely it is, nothing is more sure to ef- 
fect it without bloodshed than the overmastering power 
of the United States army. 

Let us hope that no state pride, no desire for anarchy, 
no mere love of states’ rights, no fear of injury to pri- 
vate political interests, will prevent the Colorado people 
from asking, and Washington from granting, every 
needed assistance in settling this disturbance. 

Congressional investigations are foolish waste of time, 
and create worse conditions rather than better. But the 
United States army will see to it that harmful conditions 
do not continue in the territory in its charge and will 
achieve that which no inquiry can ever do. It will guar- 
antee the freedom of the law-abiding people in Colorado, 
to work or refrain from working and to come and go 
Without restraint. In doing so, perhaps it may be neces- 
sarv to do some things for which the militia of Colorado 
has been unsparingly condemned, but with good reason 
we permit the army to do what we are chary of conceding 
to the militia of any single state. 

We are sorry to see that the President is only sending 
360 men to quiet an uprising scattered over an area of 
several hundred square miles and is asking that the 
militia disband. We have no doubt that the companies 
detailed to the service are sufficient to do the fighting, 
but the force is wholly inadequate for the policing of so 
vast an area, especially if the operators ave asked to give 
up the guns with which they are defending what is left 
of their properties. 

"3 


Scientific Preparation of Coal 


Hopelessly unscientific is the attitude of many operators 
to washer problems. They have never yet determined 
what is the percentage of ash, it will pay them best to 
leave in the coal. They decide that to meet the demand 
of the market some removal of impurities is necessary ; 
they are aware that thev cannot by any method attain to 
an ashless product, but they do not seriously apply them- 
sclves to the questions: How much ash may I leave in 
my coal? What proportion of the whole product of 
my mine will I then be able to sell? and What percentage 
of ash will enable me to secure the largest profit ? 

When coal is purchased by a standard specification 
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inroughout a large part of the operator’s selling field, it 
:s possible to know just what degree of coal waste the 
purchaser is willing to pay for. In other fields where 
hetter coals are on the market the operator can determine 
for himself just what purity his coal must have, to meet 
competition. Better coal than that, it is not well for him 
to supply except at a higher price. 

It seems a crime to the general public for an operator 
to figure just how much dirt he will sell as coal, but 
as the dirt is so integrally a part of his product, he 
would have to throw all his coal away if the public wanted 
an absolutely pure fuel. The purchaser who buys washed 
coal has in a sense to decide how much of the coal he is 
willing to pay the operator to discard. 

It will be well for operators to read G. R. Delamater’s 
article in this issue. Perhaps the method of determin- 
ing the efficiency of washers, he there propounds, may 
not meet with general approval. We believe that perhaps 
efficiency in extracting ash should be stated separately 
from the efficiency in saving coal. There is no advantage 
in combining such figures by any such crude arrange- 
ment as summing them and dividing them by two. In 
some places the saving of coal is more important than 
the efficient removal of the ash; in other cases ash is 
more to be feared than coal loss. Until we know the lo- 
cation we cannot weight efficiencies or decide with non- 
chalance that the arithmetical mean gives even a reason- 
able result. 

But we think that Mr. Delamater’s paper will set the 
reader thinking of the technical and business questions 
involved even if he get somewhat weary of the figures 
and doubtful of their determinative value. He will learn 
what 100 per cent. efficiency in coal washing is, even if he 
never finds just what proportion of that efficiency he is 
obtaining in practice. He can say at least, T am losing 
such a percentage of coal above what the float-and-sink 
test determines is necessary and my ash percentage is 
higher than it should be with the percentage of coal [ am 
discarding. This ability to analyze conditions is a great 
advance over the old hit-or-miss methods of the past. 


& 
oe 
Absenteeism 
A few years ago many of our mining corporations 


were directed from the nearest presentable village, usu- 
ally the county seat. But that time has passed away. 
The center of control is now at some big city. Though 
the directors and the president are absentees, they nat- 
urally want to keep in touch with the mines, so they 
bring their general managers up to the cities also, 

And they, in turn, desiring to keep posted on their 
work, bring the chief engineers and some other men. And 
if this does not happen, these men leave and return to 
the mines repeatedly with the rhythmic rebound of a 
ball, and thus lose time, expend energy and waste money 
in the ceaseless travel. Every man who moves citvward 
brings others with him or spends his time traveling in 
the opposite direction. 

Meanwhile the mines are neglected; the human side of 
mining is overlooked ; improvements, residences, churches, 
which should be built in the villages, go to the city. The 
uplifting effect of superior mental culture and the ex- 
hibit of refining comfort are removed to urban centers. 
The problem which is personified by Ireland develops un- 
interruptedly in the United States. The time given to 
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the mines is short, unsympathetic and begrudged, and 
the consideration the mines receive is wholly financial. 
The whole question to the owner is whether the mines 
are profitable to him, or not. 

The criticism of Rockefeller, Jr., in the recent Colorado 
investigation revealed the difficulties of absenteeism, but 
did not explain how it could be avoided. But much of 
it can and will be removed if people once realize how 
unfortunate a condition it creates. 

“ 


The Coal Age 


Very glibly the coal men refer to this as the Coal Age, 
the period in which human effort is replaced by the energy 
of fuel and the burden of humanity is laid on the broad 
back of stored solar energy. 

But he who would feel assured that we are in the 
Coal Age will do well to stay away from a coal mine and 
travel to some place where coal is expensive. For we 
who are most vociferous about the reign of coal are most 
deplorably lacking in the use of its energy. 

Almost every ton of coal produced in the United States 
is loaded into mine cars by hand and much of it is double 
shoveled. Hardly any of the coal is drilled by machinery 
preparatory to shooting. A large proportion of it is still 
hand mined, pushed by men to the heading and hauled 
by mules to the tipple or at least to a parting. Dump- 
ing is usually partly performed by the strong arms of the 
dumpers as dump feeders are but rarely installed. 

All in all, we doubt whether the mine managers are 
aware that this is really a Coal Age in any real sense of 
the word. It is true there are difficulties confronting 
mine managers, for the material is not brought to the 
machine as in a shop but vice versa and the factory is 
continually being extended and is often so poorly roofed 
as to be unsafe without continual care and even then the 
roof is so treacherous as to prohibit the use of workshop 
methods. But there are many mines where the roof is good 
and conditions favorable for installations of real me- 
chanical efficiency. Yet even there we do not have them 
and, on second thought, why should we? 

Very rarely, we will even risk contradiction by saying 
never, do we find a mechanical engineer in charge of 
mines. They come, these managers, from almost all lines 
of human endeavor except the machine shop or the de- 
partment of mechanical engineering of a college. We 
never think of putting a machinery man in charge of a 
coal corporation. 

No wonder we find such a slight resemblance between a 
mine and a factory but see instead large and rambling 
workings, two men or even ene man to a room, no rout 
ing of work, no concentration of effort and really no ade- 
quate attempt at control. 

We wonder at the cheapness of coal, yet how grossly 
inefficient our methods are. As we go along the aisles of 
a machine shop, every one is working but at a mine the 
hoisting engineer on a slope sometimes waits half an 
hour for a hoist, the dumpers are taking a meal in the 
middle of the forenoon as there are no cars. The motor- 
men are waiting on the gatherers, and these in turn on 
the miners. Everywhere we go, a crowd of waiting, not 

working, men confronts us. It is all so cheerful and 
easy. Let us sit down now and take a smoke or a bite! 
After all the only place to enjoy a listless life such as 
David Grayson sketches is not on the country road but 
in the mine. 
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Coal Company Makes an Exe 
hibit of Practical HlouseKeeping 


SY NOPSIS—At Lambert, Penn., and Gary, W. Va., an 
attempt is being made to encourage a higher standard of 
living through training the women and children in the 
arls of housekeeping by a practical demonstration in a 
simple, but model house. 

& 

The coal mining subsidiaries of the United States 
Steel Corporation have started an experiment in training 
their employees in practical housekeeping. Among the 
companies which have engaged in this work are the H. 
C. Frick Coke Co. and the United States Coal & Coke 
Co. 

Some time ago, Miss Ida Tarbell, the well known pub- 
licist, introduced C. L. Close, manager of the Bureau of 
Safety and Sanitation of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, to the practical housekeeping center of Miss 
Mable Kittredge on the East Side of New York. There 
ix nothing pretentious in this work, only three rooms 
modestly furnished and they are only small rooms such 
as the poorer people of that section of the city inhabit. 


Not an ELaporatre EXPERIMENT 


But training in sanitation and housework should be 
done in such homes as the students are living in. At 
least, the excellence of such rooms should but little ex- 
ceed that of those which have to be kept in order by the 
pupils. A little interest in better furniture and equipment 
may be advantageously stimulated, but on the whole, the 
main lesson is how to do with what the pupils already 
possess. 

And this lesson taught by Miss Kittredge has been 
followed by the coal-mining subsidiaries of the United 
States Steel Corporation of which Thomas Lynch is pres- 
ident. At Gary, W. Va., and Lambert, Penn., two ordin- 
ary miner’s houses were taken and fitted up. At Lam- 
hert, the Hf. C. Frick Co. has taken one side of an 8- 
roomed house and furnished the + rooms at an expense 
of $259.32, a cost of $64.83 per room. The United 
States Coal & Coke Co. expended, at Gary, $210.89 in 
furnishing a 3-roomed house at an expense of $70.29 
per room. 


District NURSES PLACED IN CHARGE 


The district nurses actually live in these houses and 
they exhibit how a house can be orderly and yet serve 
All the furniture was bought at the store in 
the vicinity of the houses equipped. The nurses show 
their pupils how to clean house, to cook, to sew, to take 
care of garbage, to clean up the yard, to plant flowers, 
to trade at the store, to ventilate the rooms, to take care 
of the sick and the babies, and teach anything which 
tends toward good morals. 

The experiment is new, but we can easily see how it 
will reduce drunkenness by increasing the comfort of the 
houses and by providing a rival to the saloon for the pos- 


as a home. 
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session of the earnings of the workers. It will advance 
the real patriotism of the families. Some people regard 
Americanization as the mere accepting of a new national- 
ity, where as Americanism is better regarded as a creed, a 
belief of the workingman in himself, his future, his. duty, 
his mission and his self respect. These things the prac- 
tical housekeeping experiment will foster. 


Tue Forrtign-Born Abort LOWER ScALE OF LIVING 
Here THan at Home 


The hope animating this experiment is that the foreign- 
born population will adopt an American standard of liv- 
ing. Strange to say, it is seriously to be suspected that 
the alien does not live as well here as in his own coun- 
try, for he looks upen the United States as a temporary 
abiding place, a country in which to make money to be 
spent at his native home. 

Moreover, the spirit of the pioneer is in the wanderer 
and no family restraints compel him to maintain ap- 
pearances. When he returns to his home in. Southern 
Europe, you find for the first time, that he has an appre- 
ciation of good clothes and creature comforts, for he pre- 
pares to dazzle the companions of his youth by purchas- 
ing an entirely new and pretentious outfit. 

We do not suppose that the United States Steel Cor- 
poration has in view its personal advantage primarily in 
this development. But surely, it will be no small gain 
to have its working men and their families healthy and 
happy. Work will be steadier, a better class of men will 
be secured, the tonnage will be increased, and the houses 
will be better kept. 


Tis Work or THE District NURSES 


The nurses will continue their duties as general wards 
of the health of the towns. They will make their house- 
to-house visitations, instructing the mothers and children 
as they go. The need is indeed great. A doctor, not 
with the Steel Corporation, once stated that delirium 
tremens was not uncommon among the children of for- 
eign miners. The men divide up their potations with the 
younger members of the family who are even less able 
than their elders to assimilate the alcohol. 

It may be remarked that Miss Kittredge has written 
a little book on “Practical Homemaking,” which is pub- 
lished by the N. Y. Century Co. It is a simple little 
book and contains no reference to what is often preten- 
tiously called “Social Science.” So much of what is pub- 
lished is suitable to college graduates and Chatauqua 
students. This book is a simple description of how to 
live, and there is more to learn about that than some peo- 
ple think. 

We forget how much we have already assimilated and 
what a large amount the more ignorant of our immigrants 
need to learn. Many of our cleanly habits are now no 
longer “reasoned” but a result of a second nature. To 
some of our less fortunate employees, we must use much 
reasoning and demonstration, to make them appreciate 
what we are mentally incapable of doubting. 
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Practical HouseKeeping Center at 
Lambert Mimes, Penn. 
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A Useful lAlitch 


Referring to the description of a useful hitch, given 
in Coan AGE, Mar. 14, p. 435, I want to describe another 
hitch that will serve the same purpose hut permit the 
load to be released with greater ease, provided it is a rod 
or bar that cannot be slipped out of a knot. T thought 
this would be of interest to readers who are sometimes 
required to make such a hitch. 

Referring to the accompanying illustration, 1B repre- 
sents the rope to which it is desired to attach a load, say 
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How ro Make A RELEASING H1ItTcH 


at a point (, Fig. 1. First make a loop at (, as shown 
| and wrap the double end around the load PR, 
as shown in Fig. 3. Now, doubling the rope at ), in- 
sert it through the loop C and tighten by pulling on the 
end of the rope at B, which will give the knot shown in 
Fie. 4. 

Finally, again doubling the rope at a point /, pass 
this through the loops C and J), in a similar manner as 
hefore, and tighten the entire knot by taking a strain on 
The finished knot will appear as shown in 


i Fig, 2, 


the rope A. 
hig. 5. 

To unfasten the knot and release the load, it is sim- 
ply necessary to pull the end B of the rope, when the 
entire knot will fall to pieces. This knot was shown to 
me by an old boatman on the upper reaches of the river 
Thames, England. He used this knot to tie the painters 
of his boats to the iron rings in the wharf. 

J. B. pe Harr. 
Coleman, Alta., Canada. 
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Safety or Refuge Chambers in 
Mines 

Letter No, 3—The article by Charlton Dixon, Coan 

Acr, Mar. 21, p. 498, drawing attention to the need of 

providing refuge chambers in mines, is a most important 

and timely subject to discuss in CoaL AGE, especially at 


this time when “Safety First” is being so much preached, 


and practiced to such an extent by some of the largest 
coal corporations in the United States and Canada. 
Personally, I believe that such refuge chambers should 
he provided in every coal mine that employs 50 or more 
men underground, and that this should be made com- 
pulsory by law, in every state or province in which coal 
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mines are located. I advocated the installation of refuge 
chanibers in coal mines, some time since, in an article en- 
titled Safety First—the Slogan Cry, Coan Agr, Vol. 3, 
p. 790. In that article, I advised that such a station 
should be provided for each district in the mine and 
connected to the surface by a compressed-air line carried 
through boreholes. I suggested telephone connection with 
the offices on the surface, and an equipment of first-aid 
cabinets, stretchers, medicine chests and supplies of con- 
ceitrated food packed in damp-proof cases; also electric 
limp installation, rescue apparatus, compressed-oxygen 
cylinders and pulmotors, for use if needed. 

‘To observe how previous disasters testify to the need 
and value of such refuge stations in mines, we need only 
to take a glance backward at the history of coal mining 
in this and other countries. The Courriéres mine explo- 
son that occurred in France, Mar. 10, 1906, and which 
was the greatest disaster in mining history, claimed the 
lives of practically 1200 men. There is evidence that 
hundreds of these men lived fot days after the explosion 
and some of them existed for two weeks on the bark of 
mine timber and the putrid flesh of horses. 

At the Menongah disaster, Dec. 6, 1907, which claimed 
361. lives, a refuge chamber in the mine would have 
been the means of saving a large number of those who 
were lost. In that disaster, some of the men were found 
with their heads in the ditch, striving to obtain a breath 
of fresh air traveling along the floor of the entry. 

At the Primero explosion, Jan. 31, 1910, when 75 
lives were sacrificed, at least eleven men must have lived 
for hours after the disaster, since one man found with 
these eleven was resuscitated after hard work and lived. 

At the Fernie disaster, in British Columbia, May 23, 
1902, when 127 men Jost their lives, 58 of these lived for 
48 hours, when they finally succumbed to the gas which 
leaked through the stoppings. 

A refuge chamber would have saved 26 men, at the 
Bellevue mine explosion, in Alberta, Dec. 9, 1910, when 
31 men were killed, including one of the rescue party. 
Tlad such a chamber been provided in this mine, the num- 
ber killed would have been reduced to five. I found 21 
men lying along the ditch, at a compressed-air charging 
station near cliute No. 84, striving for fresh air. All 
of these would have been saved, had a refuge hole been 
available. In this disaster, eight men were rescued on 
the same entry, 10 hours later, at a point over 2000 ft. 
inby. All entrapped in the mine might have been saved, 
had they known that that portion of the mine was unaf- 
fected by the explosion and fled hither. 

At the mine fire that occurred at Cherry, IIl., Nov. 
3, 1909, where, according to the Illinois Coal Report, 
67 lives were lost, written messages, several of them 
very pathetic, addressed to the dear ones on the surface, 
were found with the bodies of the victims. One of these 
messages showed that some of the men were conscious up 
to 48 hours after the fire started. The men had con- 
structed several paddle fans, from parts of drilling ma- 
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chinery and pieces of boards. As stated in one message, 
these were made with the forlorn hope of stirring up 
the air, to enable them to reach the shaft. In this dis- 
aster, 21 men saved their lives by erecting a barricade 
or stopping in one of the entries, building it with powder 
cans, stones and mud. These men were rescued seven 
days after the fire occurred. 

At Delagua, Colo., Nov. 8, 1910, there was a fire and 
an explosion in which 83 men were killed by the deadly 
eas or afterdamp and 46 by the violence of the explosion. 
It is probable that a large percentage of those killed by 
the afterdamp, could have been saved had a_ refuge 
chamber been provided in this mine. Four men were 
rescued seven or eight hours after the explosion occurred. 
These were found behind a brattice, which they had erec- 
ted to keep back the afterdamp. 

In the Price-Pancoast mine fire, at Throop, Penn., 
Apr. 7, 1911, when 73 lives were lost, it is possible that 
inany could have been saved in a refuge chamber. 

The above are only a few cases that can be produced 
to demonstrate the fact that many lives can be saved by 
providing refuge chambers to which men entrapped in 
the mine could retreat. I want to again urge that there 
should be such a provision made in every mining law. 

J. W. PowELL, Supt., 
Cottonwood Coal Co. 
Windham, Mont. 


The Air Factor in Mine 
Explosions 


The article by John Verner, Coan AGe, Apr. 11, p. 
603, revives the subject to which he has often drawn at- 
tention; namely, the counter-current as a strong factor 
in propagating a mine explosion. 

In this connection, I would like to ask Mr. Verner to 
explain, on his theory, the effects produced by two ex- 
periments made in England and one made in France. 
These are No. 25, of the Altofts series and No. 263, of 
the Eskmeals series, in England; and No. 287, of the 
Liévin series, in France. 

In each of these cases, an extraordinary or abnormal 
force was developed; but, so far as the writer knows, no 
lucid explanation for the phenomena observed was offered 
hy the committee in charge of the experiment. T have 
suggested that “detonation” was the only possible ex- 
planation of these phenomena. J! would ask Mr. Verner 
where he can find any evidence of a “counter-current” in 
the cases T have named. 

The fifth report of the Explosions in Mines Committee, 
p. 8, says: 


The method that we have employed in our large gallery 
has been to use one cannon only, and to place in front of 
its muzzle a tube about 8 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. long, 
with a layer of coal dust strewn evenly along it. On the 
cannon being discharged into this tube a dense cloud of 
ignited dust is driven forward, and this displaces and ignites 
coal dust placed on shelves around the gallery. No air cur- 
rent is used. 

That this means of ignition produces an inflammation 
capable of developing into an explosion of great violence, 
under suitable conditions, is evident from an experiment (No. 
263), in which an explosion in the large gallery was com- 
municated, through a funnel-shaped junction, to the 3-ft. 
gallery strewn with coal dust (% Ib. to each linear foot). 

In this case the violence of the explosion set up in the 
small gallery was such as to rip it Open at four separate 
places, after the flame had traveled 200 ft. down the small 
gallery. This experiment shows that we have at command 
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a method of ignition of coal dust by which explosion both 
of moderate and of a violent character can be developed in 
our experimental galleries. 


In experiment No. 263, coal dust was laid for 200 ft. 
on the floor of the large gallery, and for 400 ft. along the 
small gallery and at the bend joining these two galleries. 
I wish to direct Mr. Verner’s attention, particularly, to 
tlhe difference between these two experiments, quoted from 
the British records; namely, that in one case there was no 
ventilating current, while, in the other case, the ven- 
tilating current was present; but explosion developed in 
both cases, 

Many authorities claim that a dense cloud of coal dust 
is necessary to produce an explosion; but later experi- 
ments have shown that so little as 0.023 oz. per cu.ft. of 
air is quite sulficient to propagate an explosion. This 
quantity is so slight that it cannot be detected with the 
naked eye. It remains yet to be proved that inert dust 
will prevent the extension of an explosion, to the degree 
that its advocates claim. On the other hand, the fresh 
coal dust continually arising from cars in transit and 
floating in the mine air will, in most cases, amount to 
more than the amount stated above (0.023 oz. per cu.ft. 
of air) as necessary to produce explosion. 

In closing, permit me to say that I do not recall a 
single case of mine explosion where the explosive com- 
bustion of suspended dust occurred under conditions re- 
stricting the power of the “reverse impulse” to induce a 
strong draft of dust-laden air moving in an opposite di- 
rection to that of the flame. In the cases I have men- 
tioned, the speed of the explosive wave must have been 
far too great to allow of the operation of a reverse im- 
pulse such as Mr. Verner suggests. 

JAMES Asi WORTH, Mining Engineer. 

Vancouver, B. C., Canada. 


Gasoline Motors in Mines 


In view of the fact that much has been written re- 
garding the advantages of gasolime motors in respect to 
mine haulage, I think it would be well to discuss or draw 
attention to some disadvantages of this class of loco- 
motives for use in coal mines. It seems strange that 
many writers in dealing with this subject seem to at- 
tach little importance to the discharge of the engine: as 
vitiating the mine air. It has even been edvocated that 
these motors be used on intake haulage roads. In my 
own experience, as mine inspector, I have only come 
into contact with one instance where gasoline motors 
were employed in the mine. I regard them as a nuisance, 
because of the pollution of the mine atmosphere by the 
exhaust gases of combustion. The trouble and danger are 
greatly aggravated by the use of a poor quality of gaso- 
line, or by a defective engine, resulting in the incomplete 
combustion of the gasoline. In one instance, I recall, 
when the air was badly fouled in the entry, only three 
of the four cylinders of the engine were working, with 
the result that the gasoline from that cylinder was vapor- 
ized without being consumed and exhausted into the air. 
Complaints, in this mine, were numerous, although there 
was 2000 cu.ft. of air in circulation, per ton of weight 
of the motor, which is double the allowance stated in the 
Article, Coat Ace, Vol. 4, p. 979. 

MINE INSPECTOR. 

——_—., Ill. 








Fan Ventilation 


teferring to the discussion in regard to the installa- 
tion of a 6-ft. disk fan to improve the circulation in a 
mine ventilated, at the present time by a 12-ft. cen- 
trifugal fan producing 80,000 cu.ft. of air per min. under 
a 3.5-in. water-gage, Coat Acer, Apr. 18, p. 658, permit 
me to ask: 

Assuming the above circulation is insufficient and that 
it is suggested to install a 6-ft. disk fan on the other 
side of the mine from the present fan, both fans to work 
in parallel, while ventilating separate sections of the mine 
hut using the same return air course for a distance of 
one mile; if the resistance of the return air course is, 
say 1.5 in. water gage and the 6-ft. disk will only produce 
1.2-in. water gage, will these fans work successfully to- 
vcther? T have never seen a 6-ft. disk fan, in operation at 
a mine, produce over 1.2-in. water gage. 

I have in mind an instance where an 8-ft. disk fan 
was installed to improve the circulation in a mine, under 
similar conditions to those suggested by Mr. Hopkins, 
except that, instead of one main-return airtvay, both fans 
discharged into an upcast shaft 80 ft. deep; but this 
plan did not work successfully, 

Constant Reaper, 

Punxsutawney, Penn, 
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When two fans are operated in parallel, that is to say, 
both fans blowing or both exhausting, there is no reason 
why the installation should not be effective, to the ex- 
tent of the capacity of each fan. As stated previously, 
Coat AGE, Mar. 28, p. 539, it is always necessary, in 
such case, to balance the respective circulations. It is also 
necessary not to expect or demand a greater service of 
either fan than that of which it is capable. For instance, 
Constant Reader here assumes that the resistance of the 
return airway used in common by both fans will equal 
a 1.5-in. water gage, and states that the 6-ft. disk fan 
to be installed will only produce a 1.2-in. water gage, 
which, if true, would not be a successful installation. 

The statement on p. 539, relating to the capacity of a 
disk fan, should read 50,000 cu.ft. per min., against 
a water gage varying from 1 to 1.5 in. For the same 
power driving the ventilator and allowing for a decrease 
in efficiency when working under a higher gage, it might 
be assumed that the 6-ft. disk fan would circulate, say 
20,000 cu.ft. of air against a water gage of 3 in., which 
would make due allowance for the resistance of the sec- 
tion of mine ventilated by this fan, in addition to the 
assumed resistance of the main-return airway. Whether 
or not this quantity of air would be sufficient for the 
ventilation of that section would depend wholly on the 
conditions in the mine in question, 
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The Coal Age Pocket Book 


Dividing by 10, 100, 1000, Ete.—To divide a whole number 
by 10, 100, 1000, ete., point off as many places from the right 
of the number <as there are ciphers in the divisor. Thus, 

52,687 + 100 = 526.87. 

To divide a decimal number by 10, 100, 1000, ete., move 

the decimal point as many places to the left as there are 


ciphers in the divisor, prefixing ciphers, if necessary, tv 
complete the number. Thus, 

45.675 + 10 = 14.5675 

3.463 + 100 = 0.03463 


0.025 1000 0.000025 


DECIMAL EQUIVALENTS OF FRACTIONS 


Frac- Frac- Frac- Frac- 
tion Decimal tion Decimal tion Decimal tion Decimal 
aj 0.015625 u 0. 265625 a3 0.515624 2 0.765625 
ak 0.03125 & 0.28125 uy 0.53125 8 0.78125 
se 6©6S0.046875 ~—s 38 0.296875 38 0.546875 34 0.796875 
i; 0.0625 $ 0.3125 0.5625 0.8125 
& 0.078125 2 0.328125 a 0.578125 5 0.828125 
f 0.09375 He). 34375 18 0.59375 2 =O. 84375 
aa 0.109375 B 0.359375 a 0.609375 ry 0.859375 
i 0.125 3 0.375 § 0.625 z 0.875 
a 0.140625 28 0.390625 41 0.640625 7 0.890625 
# 0.15625 13 0.40625 z 0.65625 28 0.90625 
41 0.171875 a 0.421875 43 0.671875 aA 0.921875 
3 0.1875 a: 0.4375 u 0.6875 1% 0.9375 
0.203125 #si«i«B2HE ss #EsC*. 708125 HAsO. 953125 
ay 0.21875 1 0.46875 33 0.71875 e 0.96875 
48 0.234875 8 0.484375 47 0.734375 $} 0.984375 
i 0.25 i 0.5 3 0.75 1 il 

For the sake of illustration, the following example is 


given, showing two methods of operation. 
Example—Reduce the fraction 1/4 to a decimal. 
Solution—Annex decimal ciphers to the numerator and 
divide by the denominator, continuing the operation as far 
as desired, or until the division is complete. Thus, 
64)1.000000(0.015625 





6 
360 A shorter method is to 
320 divide by any simple factors 
of 64, by short division; thus, 
400 
384 8)1.000 
160 8)0.125000 
128 energies 
cihoks 0.015625 
320 
320 
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When the division is complete and there is no remainder 
the decimal expressed by the quotient is the exact equivalent 
of the original fraction; otherwise the value of the decimal is 
only approximate. 

PERCENTAGE 


“percentage” is derived from the Latin words 
“per centum,” meaning, by the hundred. This is abbreviated 
in English and written “per cent.” 

The expression indicates a certain rate or proportion re- 
ferred to 100, and any given percentage, therefore, expresses 
the number of parts in one hundred or the parts per hundred. 

How Written—Percentage, expressing hundredths, is usu- 


The term 


vally written numerically as a decimal; thus, 3 per cent. (°/100) 


is written 0.03; 15 per cent., 0.15; 40 per cent., 0.40; 2%4 per 
cent., 0.025, etc. 

Illustration—The return-air current, in a certain mine, 
contains, say 5 per cent. of gas. This means that in each 
100 volumes of the current, there are 5 volumes of gas. The 
gas, therefore, forms °/1o of the total volume of the current. 
If the current measures 100,000 cu.ft. per min. the quantity 
of gas is 

0.05 & 100,000 = 5000 cu.ft. per min. 

Again, a certain slope road in a mine, has a grade of 12.5 
per cent., which means that the slope dips 12% ft. in each 
100 ft. of its length. If the length of the slope is 2000 ft. the 
total dip or fall is 

0.125 X 2000 = 250 ft. 


In other words, the elevation of the mouth of the slope is 
250 ft. above that of the foot of the incline. 

Example—W hat quantity of marsh gas is being generated 
in a mine when the return-air current measures 60,000 cu.ft. 
per min., and a careful test made in that airway shows 2.3 
per cent. of gas is present in the current? 

Solution—The quantity of gas carried in the return-air 
current is 

0.023 & 60,000 = 1380 cu.ft. per min. 


Example—How much air will be required to be circulated 
in the mine, in the last example, to reduce the percentage of 
gas in the return airway to 1.5 per cent.? 

Solution—The volume of gas generated in the mine is 1380 
cu.ft. per min. If this is 1.5 per cent. of the circulation, the 
latter must be 

1380 + 0.015 = 92,000 cu.ft. per min. 


txample—In the same mine mentioned in the two pre- 
vious examples, what would be the percentage of gas in the 
return airway if the circulation was suddenly reduced from 
60,000 to 40,000 cu.ft. per min.? . 

Solution—Assuming that the quantity of gas given off in 
the mine remains unchanged, the percentage of gas, after the 
circulation was reduced would be 


1380 & 100 _ 
“40,000 = 3.45 per cent. 
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Mime Resistance in Fan 
Ventilation 

I would like to have the following questions answered 
in Coat AGE: 

1. What effect has mine resistance on the water gage 
produced by a ventilating fan? 

2. Is it not possible for a mine-ventilating fan to de- 
velop the same water gage when running at a high speed 
and discharging into the open atmosphere, that it would if 
made to discharge into the mine? 

3. In my opinion, the speed of the fan and not the 
mine resistance, governs the water-gage reading. Is this 
correct ? 

4. Assuming that a ventilating fan, substantially built 
and 25 ft. in diameter, produces 250,000 cu.ft. of air 
per minute, against a 3-in. water gage, at a speed of 70 
i.p.m.; is it not possible to double the capacity of this 
fan, so that it will produce 500,000 cu.ft. per min., by 
micreasing the speed of the fan? 

5. Will a fall of such size as to reduce the area of the 
main-return airway in a mine 75 per cent., be indicated 
ly the water gage in the fan drift showing an increase 
of pressure ? 

P. H. Devers. 

Nanticoke, Penn. 

We will endeavor to answer these questions in the order 
in which they are asked: 

1. For the same speed of the fan, any inerease in the 
resistance offered by the mine airways to the passage 
ef the ventilating current, is accompanied by a corre- 
sponding increase in the water-gage reading in the fan 
drift; and, likewise, any decrease in mine resistance is 
accompanied by a corresponding decrease in the water- 
gage reading. 

2. There will be, practically, no water-gage reading 
when a fan discharges directly into the open atmosphere, 
whatever the speed of the fan, assuming, of course, that 
the fan is blowing. It should be remembered that 
whether the fan is blowing or exhausting, the water- 
gage reading is due to and caused by the resistance of the 
mine to the passage of the air current. This resistance is 
sometimes called the “drag” of the air. If this resistance 
is cut off, the water-gage reading drops at once to practic- 
ally zero, whatever the speed of the fan. (Beard’s Venti- 
lation of Mines, Introduction and pp. 42 and 96.) 

3. The speed of the fan governs the water-gage read- 
ing only by increasing the circulation in the mine and 
thereby increasing the mine resistance. But, the speed 
of the fan cannot be said to “govern the water gage,” in- 
asmuch as when there is no mine resistance there is no 
water gage produced, though the speed of the fan be kept 
constant or even increased. 

Properly speaking, the fan operated at a given speed 
creates what the mine resistance causes. The operation 
of the fan gives velocity to the air, which develops a cer- 
tain resistance in its passage through the mine, depend- 
ing on the velocity of the current. This resistance, per 
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unit of sectional area in the fan drift, is measured by the 
water-gage reading. It is for this reason that the same 
fan, running at the same speed, produces different water- 
gage readings, at different mines, according to the quan- 
tity of air such mine will pass under a given water gage. 
The product of the two factors, quantity and pressure, 
determines the power on the air and is the proper index 
of the capacity of the fan. 

4, It is generally assumed that the volume of air in 
circulation, in fan ventilation, is proportional to the 
speed of the fan. By this rule, a fan producing 250,000 
cu.ft per min., at 70 r.p.m., would produce 500,000 cu. 
ft. per min., at a speed of 140 r.p.m., assuming the con- 
ditions in the mine remain unchanged. As a matter of 
fact, however, the efficiency of the fan decreases as the 
speed increases, but not in the same proportion. 

Practically, the fourth power of the speed of the fan 
varies as the fifth power of the quantity of air in circula- 
tion, for the same mine or airway. In other words, the 
fourth power of the speed ratio is equal to the fifth power 
of the quantity ratio. By this rule, the above fan would 
rroduce at 140 r.p.m. about 435,000 cu.ft. per min., in 
the same mine or airway. To produce 500,000 cu.ft. per 
min, or double the previous circulation, would require, 
by the same rule, a speed of 166.5 r.p.m., owing to the 
decrease in the efficiency of the fan at the higher speed. 

5. Assuming the fan is exhausting, a fall in the main- 
return airway of such size as to reduce its area 75 per 
cent. or, say from 60 to 15 sq.ft., would certainly add 
tc the resistance of the mine. As a result, for the same 
power applied to the fan shaft, the fan would run a 
trifle faster, which, however, would hardly be apprec- 
iable; but a smaller circulation of air would be produced 
wider an increased water gage. 

In case the fan was blowing and the same fall oc- 
curred in the main-return airway, the circulation would 
he partially blocked, as before; but, in this case, the mine 
intervenes between the fan and the obstruction; and, as 
a result, the increase in water gage might be less than in 
the previous case, owing to greater leakage of air under 
the increased pressure. 
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Meight of Barometer in Milli- 
meters 


Kindly state what is the normal height of the barome- 
ter, at sea level, in the metric system. 

X. 

Shenandoah, Penn. 

The universally adopted standard reading, for the nor- 
mal height of the mercurial barometer at sea level, in 
the metric or French system, is 760 mm. This is equiva- 
lent to a height of 760 X 0.03937 = 29.92 + in., in 
the English system. 

In accurate calculations, all barometer readings are 
reduced to “standard readings,” which assume a tempera- 
ture of 0° C., or 32° F. of the mercury cclumn. 
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Mine Manager’s Examination 
lileld at Springfield, IMl., 
April 20, 1914 

(Jues.—Commencing at the southwest corner of a piece 
of land and running a line 1720 ft. north, thence east, 
2650 ft.; what will be the length of the remaining side of 
this piece and how many acres will it contain? 

Ans.—This piece of land lies in the form of a right tri- 
angle, the third or remaining side being the hypotenuse, 
and its length is 

V 26502 + 17202 = 3159.25 ft. 

Since there are 43,560 sq.ft. an acre, 

of acres in this piece is 
VY (2650 K 1720) + 43,560 = 52.32 

(ues.—How many tons of coal are there in the above 
piece of land, the coal seam being 6 ft. thick and the 
specific gravity of the coal 1.26, allowing 27 cu.ft. per 
ton of coal place, and 35 per cent. for waste in min- 
ing? 

Ans.—The cubic contents of this seam underlying 
the tract of land described in the previous question, when 
the thickness of the coal is 6 ft., is 

Vy, (2650 & 1720) &K 6 = 13,674,000 cu.ft. 

Allowing 27 cu.ft. per ton of coal in place and 35 per 
cent. for waste, making 65 per cent. of the coal mined as 
lump coal, the weight of coal mined on this basis is 

0.65 (13,674,000 — 27) = 329,188-+- fons. 
The specifie gravity of the coal does not, in this case, 
enter the calculation, since the weight of the coal is given 
as a ton per cubie vard. 

Ques.—The total rubbing surface of a square airway 
being 160,000 sq.ft, the length of airway, 5000 ft.; if 
the quantity of air passing is 80,000 cu.ft. per min., what 
is the velocity of the air current, in feet per minute? 

Ans.—The perimeter of this airway is found by di- 
viding the total rubbing surface by the length of the 
airway; thus, 160,000 — 5000 = 32 ft. The airway be- 
ing square, the length of one side is 32 + 4 = 8 ft.; and 
the sectional area of the airway is 8 & 8 = 64 sq.ft. 
The quantity of air in circulation being 80,000 cu.ft. 
per min., the velocity of the air current is 80,000 — 64 = 
1250 ft. per min. 

Ques.—How many cubic vards are there in a rec- 
tangular shaft 360 ft. deep, 12 ft. long and 6.5 ft. wide? 
What will be the cost of excavating this shaft at $1.93 
per cubie vard ? 

Ans.—The sectional area of the shaft is 12 & 6.5 
78 sq.ft. The cubic contents is then 78 X 360 + 27 
1040 eu.yd, 

The cost of excavating this shaft at $1.93 per cu.yd. 
is 1940 & 1.93 = $2007.20. ; 

Ques.—What horsepower will be expended in circulat- 
ing 20,000 cu.ft. of air against a mine pressure of 1.75 
Ib. per sq.ft.2 Tf the quantity of air is increased to 30,- 
000 cu.ft. per min., what will be the horsepower ? 

Ars —The horsepower of the first circulation is found 


thus, 


the number 


acres, 
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_ 20, 000 Saal 75 


—_ 2 
33,000 


33,000 

To increase this circulation in the same mine will re- 

quire an increase of power in proportion to the cube of the 

quantity. In other words, the power ratio is equal to 

the cube of the quantity ratio. The required horsepower, 
in this case, is 


, [B0,000\3 , {3\3 _i. 06 K 27 


To circulate the larger quantity of air (30,000 cu.ft. 
per min.) against the same water gage (1.75 Ib. per 
sq.ft.) will require the power to be increased in the 
same ratio as the quantity, or half again as much power; 
thus, 1.06 x § = 1.59 hp. 

QYues.—In what time can an engine of 40 effective hp. 
pump 4000 cu.ft. of water from a depth of 430 ft.? 

Ans.—Since 1 hp. is equal to 33,000 ft-lb. per min. : 
and, the weight of 1 cu.ft. of water being 62.5 Ib., the 
time required, in this case, is 

4000 X 62.5 &X - 
40 & 33,000 


= 1.06 hp. 


- = 81.4 min. 


~~ —Whiat is the ait: strain and safe working 
load of a good steel hoisting rope 184 in. in diameter? 

Ans.—The breaking strain of a crucible-steel, 6-strand, 
19-wire, hoisting repe is 39 tons; and, since the strength 
of rope increases with the square of the diameter, the 
breaking strain of a 1%¢-in. rope of the same kind is 

Breaking strain = 39 X 1. 375° = 73.73 tons, 

Assuming a factor of safety of which is common 
practice in moderately deep shafts, the safe working load 
for this rope is 73.73 -— 5 = 14.75 tous 

Ques.—A sample of firedamp taken from the mine is 
found to have a specific gravity of 0.9; what are the pro- 
portions of the mixture ? 

Ans,—Assuming that this mixture contains only pure 
mash gas (CTT,) and air, and indicating the percentage 
of gas in the mixture by 2, the specifie gravity of the gas 
referred to air being 0.559, the relative weights of gas 
and air, in 100 parts of the mixture, are as follows: 

Gas = 0.559 & 
Air = 1 (100 — 2) 

The total relative weight of 100 parts of this mixture 
is, therefore, 100 — x + 0.559 2 = 100 — 0.441 a. The 
relative weight of the same volume (100 parts) of air is 
100 &% 1 = 100. Since the specifie gravity of the mix- 
ture is equal to the ratio of the relative weights of equa! 
volumes of the mixture and air, we have 


100 —- 0.441 & 
aa 
100 — 90 


and t= = 22.67 per cent. 


0.441 


The proportion of gas in this mixture is, therefore. 
22.67 parts in 100 parts of the mixture; or there ar 
22.67 parts of gas to 77.33 parts of air, or one part of ga- 
to 3.41 parts of air. 
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Washington 


In the advanced rate case before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission during the hearing on Monday, Apr. 27, exhibits 
were filed on behalf of the Pittsburgh Coal Co. dealing with 
the financial condition of railroads in the eastern territory 
over a period cf 16 years. It is claimed that the gross re- 
turns of the transportation companies in 1913 were the larg- 
est in their history. The charge was made that the increase 
of these revenues last year over 1912 for all roads exceeded 
$131,000,000, or more than 10 per cent. The Pennsylvania 
Lines show an increase of nearly $40,000,000, or 11 per cent.; 
the New York Central Lines more than $32,000,000, or nearly 
12 per cent.; and the Baltimore & Ohio Lines more than 
$9,000,000, or about 10 per cent. 

The exhibits seek to argue that, contrary to the belief 
of the public, it has not heen the increase in wages to em- 
ployees, but the large increase in expenditures for main- 
tenance of equipment and way and structures that is primar- 
ily responsible for the railroads’ claim of reduced net earn- 
ings. One of the exhibits shows that the principal expense 
item consisting largely of wages bears a less proportion to 
the total operating expenses in 1913 than for any single year 
since 1898: that maintenance of equipment bears a larger 
proportion to total operating expenses than for any single 
one of the 16 years preceding, and maintenance of way and 
structures a larger proportion in 1913 than for any year 
since 1907. The exhibits show that the two principal items 
of maintenance expenses have increased enormously over 
any preceding year and that if these expenditures had not 
been so unusually large in 1913, the railroads would have 
been able to show for that year larger net earnings than for 
any previous year. 

On the question of increased wages which the railroads 
have emphasized in their campaign for an increase in rates, 
the exhibits show for all the Pennsylvania Lines that in 191% 
less than 50c. out of every dollar of operating expenses went 
for transportation-traffic expenses, the latter item consist- 
ing most largely of wages to employees. This 50c. was the 
lowest of any single year since 1898. For the New York Cen- 
tral Lines nearly 54c. out of every dollar spent in 1913 went 
to the transportation and traffic item, this amount being the 
lowest since 1906: and for the Baltimore & Ohio Lines 
this item in 1913 showed also 54c. out of every dollar of 
operating expenses, being the lowest since 1908 with the 
exception of 1910. 

In contrast with this wage item of operating expenses, 
the exhibits show the encroachment of maintenance of 
equipment and of way and structures upon the total operat- 
ing expenses of these large systems. In 1913, for every dol- 
lar spent for operating expenses by the Pennsylvania Lines, 
44c. went to these two maintenance items, exceeding any 
other single year since 1900; for the New York Central Lines 
the same general statement is true since 1906, maintenance 
in 1913 absorbing 43c. out of every dollar. For the Baltimore 
& Ohio Lines, in 1913, the two maintenance items also re- 
quired 43c. out of every dollar, being exceeded in only four 
of the preceding 16 years. 

One conclusion that seems inevitable from an examination 
of these statistics and diagrams is that the question before 
the Commission, instead of being one of insufficient revenues, 
or one of increase in rates, is really a question of its approv- 
ing of these unusual maintenance expenditures by the roads. 
If these largely increased maintenance expenditures are ap- 
proved by the Commission and are justified as normal it 
would seem that an increase in rates might naturally fol- 
low; that if this approval is not forthcoming, then it would 
seem that the increased gross earnings of the railroads in the 
Eastern territory are more than sufficient for the normal 
needs of the carriers provided their maintenance expendi- 
tures are kept within bounds. The question of these un- 
usual expenses for equipment and way and structures prom- 
ises to become overshadowing. 


HARRISBURG, PENN. 

The belief now exists here that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission will not order a rehearing for the industrial 
railroad lines which were denied joint rates with other rail- 
roads under a recent order. The Commission issued an 
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order in January that the industrial railroads were not en- 
titled to the proportion of the through rate they had been 
getting, and ruled that such a division amounted to a re- 
bate. 

There has been no positive assurance as to what the 
commission will do, but it is generally understood that the 
attitude is taken that the industrial railroads have had 
ample opportunity to present their side of the case without a 
rehearing. The consensus of opinion is that the order of the 
Commission will stand. 

Shippers depending upon the industrial railroads, othe: 
than those controlling the short lines, are complaining that 
the new arrangement has resulted in serious discrimination 
against them. With their through rates cancelled, it will 
be necessary for the industrial lines to increase their tariffs, 
thus making the through rate much higher than heretofore. 

The Consolidated Coal & Coke Co., which has its mines 
located along the Union R.R., has already filed a complaint 
with the Commission, declaring that the new tariffs of that 
line are such that it is impossible for the coal company to 
compete with the other coal operators of the Pittsburgh dis- 
trict. 3ecause of the new rates the mine has been closed 
and the miners thrown out of employment. 

The Consolidated Co.’s mine is located in Allegheny Coun- 
ty and it is expected that other coal operators along the 
Union, the Monongahela Connecting and other industrial 
railroads will file a similar protest. 

The industrial lines protested vigorously against being 
denied a share of the through tariffs with the trunk lines, 
but the commission has so far refused to modify its order. 

The other initial lines are fearing under the operation of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission’s order inhibitins 
monetary allowances in the guise of through rate divisions 
to certain terminal railroads, notably the Union, Mononga- 
helqg Connecting and the St. Clair in the Pittsburgh district, 
the Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal is suffering acutely, not 
having received any freight from any of the three industrial 
lines m2ntioned since the first instant, when the commis- 
sion’s order became effective. Practically, the only access 
to the tonnage producing concerns of this district for the 
Wabash-Pittsburgh Terminal is by way of the rails of one 
or the other of the terminal lines in question. 

PENNSYLVANIA 
Anthracite 

Shamokin—Five hundred men and boys at the Hickory 
Swamp Colliery operated by the Susquehanna Coal Co., re- 
cently went on strike because some non-union men reported 
for duty. 


Pottsville—Four men were killed at the Pine Hill Colliery 
recently, when the cage in which they were ascending upset 
and they were dashed to the bottom of the shaft 400 ft. be- 
lew. The men were all foreigners. It is believed that the 
cage struck some obstruction. 


Mahanoy City—Masked robbers invaded the workings of 
the Mahanoy City colliery on the night of Apr. 25, and at the 
point of pistols robbed a driver boy of his two weeks’ pay 
amounting to $24. The robbers planned to rob the men on 
the night shift who received their pay on the above date, but 
the plan miscarried. 

Girardville—McTurk Colliery suspended operations on Apr. 
25, to remain idle for three months while a new slope is 
being sunk and old workings are being reopened, throwing 
300 employees out of work. 

Hazleton—Six hundred union miners recently struck and 
tied up the Hazle Colielry because 12 men did not pay their 
back dues for reinstatement into the United Mine Workers. 
The Lehigh Valley Coal Co., on Apr. 23, closed the operation 
indefinitely. A “button strike” is also threatened at Beaver 
Brook. 

Harrisburg—Steps are to be taken early in May by the 
Auditor General’s Department to prepare the way for collec- 
tion of the state tax on anthracite coal in case the consti- 
tutionally of the statute of 1913 should be upheld. Practi- 
eally all of the hard-coal operators in the state have filed 
reports of their output for 1913 and these will be used as a 
basis for calculation of the tax, the coal consumed in opera- 
tion of mines and from washeries being excepted. The de- 
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partment is estimating the taxes on corporations which failed 
to file their reports for 1913. 

Shenandoah—Fire on Apr. 25 destroyed the Indian Ridge 
colliery boiler house containing 10 boilers, and for a time 
threatened an oil house and a powder magazine close by, con- 
taining 500 kegs of powder and a large quantity of dynamite. 

Bituminous 

Pittsburgh—Six suits were entered in the United States 
District Court, Apr. 24, against the Monogahela River Con- 
solidated Coal & Coke Co., by women whose husbands were 
killed in an explosion in the Cincinnati mine of the above 
company on Apr. 28, 1913. In each case damages are asked 
to the amount of $10,000. 

Canonsburgh—The Hazel mine of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo 
Co. recently resumed operations after being idle since Apr. 
1. The miners at first demanded being paid on the run-of- 
mine basis, but later voted to return to work even though 
this proposition was refused. 


Du Bois—No result followed the joint conference of oper- 
ators and miners of District No. 2 in Clearfield, on Apr. 25. 
The miners have, however, decided to submit the question of 
signing the 1912 scale to a referendum ‘vote of the district. 
If the scale is accepted work will be resumed at once. 


Summerville—It was recently announced that Mines Nos. 
5 and 6 of the Pennsylvania Coal Corporation would reduce 
operations to three days per week until further notice. It 
is expected that this arrangement will cause a number of men 
to seek employment in other fields. 

MARYLAND 

Frostburgz—While leaving the Ocean No. 1 mine of the 
Consolidation Coal Co. on the evening of Apr. 21, four miners 
were killed by a fall of slate. It is reported that a driver 
heard the roof breaking and called to the men to get out of 
the entry. This they were, however, unable to do. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Bluefield—The annual meeting of the West Virginia Med- 
ical Society will be held in this city May 13-15 inclusive, and 
will be made the occasion of an exceptional program cal- 
culated to attract the population of the Pocahontas coal field 
and surrounding sections. Contests in first-aid work will be 
a special feature of the program, and many valuable prizes 
have already been donated. 

Charleston—Because Superintendent Sandberg, of the 
Dorothy mine of the Four States Coal Co., refused to par- 
in the joint meeting of the miners and operators 
recently held in this city, 500 miners laid down their tools. 

A deadlock resulting from the attempt to agree upon a 
wage scale for the coming year, the joint scale committee of 
miners and operators for District 17 adjourned on Apr. 24. 
All efforts are being made, however, to reach an amicable 
settlement shortly without a suspension of work. 


ticipate 


TENNESSEE 
The New Etna Coal Co. is making plans for 
transportation facilities so as to shorten its 
six mile haul from the mines. The company has located Etna 
blacksmith coal in a tract of 400 acres and is prospecting 
extensively, at the same time making continued improvements 
in equipment and operation. 
KENTUCKY 
Hawesville—Test holes are being drilled by S. H. Allen 
and TD. G. Duncan, who have leased the farm of J. B. Adams 
and adjoining properties, which are known to lie over veins 
of good coal. As soon as the operators agree on the best 
location for the sinking of a shaft work of developing the 
mine will be pushed forward. Tt is the plan of Mr. Allen and 
Mr. Duncan to have operations under way by early fall. 


Whiteside 
improving its 








Louisville—Tocal coal operators and agents are partici- 


pating in hidding advertised for by the Mississippi River 
Cemmission and the United States Engineer’s office in St. 
Louis, the total requirements making some 50,000 tons, for 


river shinment. 

Bridgeport—The power house of the Barton Coal Co. at 
this place was destroyed a few nights ago by a fire of mys 
teriovs origin. The damage was considerable. 

OHIO 


New Straitsville—Taylor, Williams & Jenkins closed a 
lease with Henry Watkins and Albert Groff whereby the latter 
secure a large tract of coal lands in the Whippoorwill Valley. 
It is the intention to develop the property during the summer. 


Columbus—The conference of operators and miners which 
was in session in Columbus for four days adjourned sine die 
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Friday, Apr. 24, without arranging a wage agreement. In 
fact the indications for an immediate settlement of the wage 
scale apparently were rather remote at the time of the ad- 
journment of the conference. 

The proposition of the miners, calling for a scale of 49.64c. 
per ton for machine-mined coal on the mine-run basis was 
rejected by the operators on the ground that it was entirely 
too high and they could not afford to pay that scale. 

Just before adjourning a resolution was adopted giving 
the operators and miners in the various subdistricts of the 
state power to agree upon a scale for the subdistrict if pos- 
sible. It was stated by several eastern Ohio operators that 
a settlement of the wage scale in certain subdistricts of that 
part of the state might be effected on the Pittsburgh basis 


of 64.64c. for pick mining and 44.76c. for machine mining, 
mine-run basis. 
INDIANA 
Indianapolis—According to reports made at the Inter- 


national headquarters, Apr. 25, the action of the Policy Com- 
mittee of the United Mine Workers of America was upheld 
in the recent referendum. This means that the bituminous 
coal miners of the country will continue at work wherever 
possibie pending the negotiations of the new wage contract. 


Lafayette—The Public Service Commission of Indiana has 
lowered the freight rate from the Linton and Brazil coal 
fields to this city from 70c. to 65c. a ton. It issued an order 
about a year ago to this effect but the railroads petitioned 
for a rehearing and they were given a chance to arrange the 
controversy. They failed and the new tariff goes into effect 
May 10. 

Sullivan—Among suits recently filed here against coal 
companies is one for $10,000 damages against the Vandalia 
Coal Co. by Hugh Houston because of injuries received from 
falling slate in the Superior mine and another against the 
same company for $5000 by John Dono for loss of a thumb 
while spragging a loaded car in the same mine. Robert 
Dixon sues the Gregory Coal & Mining Co. for $10,000 because 


of injuries received in a gas explosion in the old Shelburn 
mine. 
Petersburg—The Hartwell mine property in Pike County 





near here has been sold by th- receiver to D. J. Mackay & 
Co., Evansville, Ind., for $198,750. There are three shafts, four 
miles of railroad and 2438 acres of coal land on which is the 
town of Hartwell, with 300 inhabitants. The mines are elec- 
trically equipped. The new owners will spend $10,000 in 
getting them ready for operation and employment will be 
given to 300 miners 
ILLINOIS 

Johnston City—An extension is being built to the main 
line of the Illinois Central, south of here, connecting with the 
mine of the Johnston City Coal Co This will give this mine 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Missouri Pacific, and Illincis 
Central R.R. for its outlet. 

Spring field—Governor Dunne has appointed as members of 
the State Mining Investigating Committee: Wm. Hall, Spring- 
field, vice W. E. Walker, Pawnee; R. J. Wilson, Marissa, vice 
tobert E. Locke, Johnston City, and John Tuttle, Harrisburg, 
vice Thos. R. Davis, Kewanee. 

Royalton—The Franklin Coal & Coke Co. has plans for the 
erection by July 1 of a rescreening plant at its No. 1 mine. 

Chicago—The creditors of the Standard Washed Coal Co. 
recently filed an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. The 
petitioners are the McComber-Whyte Co., the Hoplin-Bene- 
dict Co., and Logan A. Coleman. 

ARKANSAS 

Fort Smith—Competitive contests between teams fromthe 
various ceal-mining camps in District No. 21, embracing 
Arkansas, Oklahoma and Texas, for proficiency in mine res- 
cue, first aid and other phases of the Safety First movement, 
will be held during the early part of May, the date being not 
yet decided upon. 

Clarksville—It is reported that the works of the Scranton 
Anthracite Coal Co., at Montana, will in the future, be oper- 
ated with non-union labor. It is expected that the mine will 
be opened about June 1. This is one of the largest opera- 
tions in this section of the state and employs several hun- 
dred men. 

OKLAHOMA 


Lehigh—During the month of March the mines of the 
F'olsom-Morris Coal Mining Co. produced 53,000 tons of coal. 
This is the largest amount ever produced in these mines in 
one month. It is anticipated, however, that within a year 
these mines will be turning out coal at the rate of a million 
tons per annum. 
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Job Freeman, one of the largest and best known operators 
in the Indiana bituminous field, has been nominated for 
treasurer of the state by the Republicans. 

John I. Absalom, ex-state mine inspector of Montgomery, 
W. Va., has been made general superintendent of the Coal- 
pell Coal Co., at Scotford, W. Va. He is a well known and 
popular mining man. 

W. O. Garvin was made president of the Trenton (Mo.) 
Coal & Mining Co. at the annual election recently. Other 
officers are H. F. Hoffman, vice-president; G. M. Wolz, secre- 
tary, and W. E. Austin, treasurer. 

Cc. H. Nesbitt, of Birmingham, Ala., and K. F. Webb, of 
Walker County, have just been reappointed chief mine in- 
spector and associate mine inspector, respectively, by Gov- 
ernor O’Neal for a term of three years. 

Harry Brown has been appointed mine foreman at the 
Hazel Mine of the Pittsburgh-Buffalo Co., at Canonsburg, 
Penn. He was formerly assistant mine foreman at the Fran- 
cis mine at Burgettstown under the same company. 

M. H. Boyer, division sales manager of the McAlester 
(Okla.) Fuel Co., with offices at Kansas City, has resigned 
after ten years’ service with the company. He has been suc- 
ceeded by C: H. Hightower, former general sales manager 
of the company. 

John C. C. Mayo, the Kentucky millionaire coal operator 
who has been seriously ill at the Jewish Hospital in Cin- 
cinnati for some weeks, was removed to New York for special 
treatment recently, the’ private car of Senator Watson, of 
West Virginia, specially fitted up for the journey, being used. 

Cc. D. Caldwell, of Cincinnati, Ohio, who recently received 
a promotion to the position of general manager of the Pitts- 
burg & Buffalo Co., was presented a few days ago with a 
handsome silver-mounted cane by his associate members of 
the Coal Table of the Business Men’s Club, in honor of his 
rise. 

W. S. Newcomb, secretary of the Southwestern Intertsate 
Coal Operators’ Association, underwent an operation at St. 
Marys Hospital, Kansas City, on Apr. 25 for hernia. Mr. 
Newcomb withstood the shock well and was reported rest- 
ing easily. He has an excellent chance of recovery, though 
it will be at least six weeks before he is able to resume work. 


Edward C. Mahan, of Knoxville, Tenn., vice-president and 
general manager of the Southern Coal & Coke Co., and presi- 
dent of the Southern Appalachian Coal Operators’ Association, 
is quite ill with typhoid fever. The annual meeting of the 
association, to have been held Apr. 24, was postponed indefin- 
itely on that account. 





CONSTRUCTION NEWS 











Clearing, 111.—The Chicago & Western Indiana R.R. plans 
to build large coal docks at Clearing. The yards when com- 
pleted are expected to be the best equipped in the couniry. 

Jellico, Tenn.— Operations are expected to begin this sum- 
mer on the erection of the new government building here, 
which, among other uses, is to house the mine-rescue work 
offices for east Tennessee. 

Greensburg, Penn.—The Delmont Gas Coal Co. will shortly 
begin the development of a tract of land which it controls 
near here. E. M. Gross is president and James H. Gallagher 
is secretary and treasurer. 





Penny, Ky.—In connection with the opening of new coal- 
mining operations in Pike County, Ky., John Smith and others 
have contracted for the building of some 600 houses for the 
use of miners and their families. 


Hazard, Ky.—R. F. Peters and others who recently leased 
800 acres of coal land near Mason, in Perry County, expect 
to begin construction of spur tracks, tipples, etc., immedi- 
ately, with the hope of beginning operation by the middle of 
the summer. 


Okla.—The Rock Island Coal Co. has begun 
work on two new shafts near McAlester, Okla., and will 
about $1,000,000 during the summer. Steel tipples, 
and electrical appliances will 


McAlester, 


spend 
the latest screening devices 
be features of the new mines. 
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Hartley, Ky.—It is expected that the Long Fork Coal Co. 
will begin a big coal development on Long Fork by June 1. 
It is the purpose of this firm to spend several million dollars 
in the work, and the building of a five-mile branch of the 
Baltimore & Ohio will be necessary 

Viper, Ky.—The Mason’s Creek Coal Co. expects to start 
at once a good-sized eoal plant to be reached by a short-line 
spur from the Lexington & Eastern R.R. The initial work 
will be started about May 1 and the company proposes hav- 
ing a daily capacity of from 15,000 to 20,000 tons. 


Chattanooga, Tenn.—A coking plant to be located at the 
foot of Walden’s Ridge is to be built by a syndicate repre- 
sented by C. E. James, who is just back from New York, 
where he is understood to have made arrangements for 
financing the enterprise. Plans, it is declared ,are being pre- 
pared for the plant. 

Martins Ferry, Ohio—The Rail & River Co. has been mak- 
ing improvements for the last year, and is now taking ad- 
vantage of the shutdown in order to hurry these forward. 
Work has been started on a tipple at the No. 3 mine and 
steel for this structure has already begun to arrive. An ex- 
tra force of men has been put on and still others will be set 
to work in the néar future. 


Sturgis, Ky.—The West Kentucky Coal Co. is building a 
large tipple, coal chute and watering station opposite, Gran- 
ger, west of here, for the accommodation of the Illinois Cen- 
tral trains. The cost of the improvements will be about 
$15,000. In this connection the West Kentucky Coal Co. has 
just let contracts for improvements and additions to its 
office building here involving an expenditure of about $13,000. 


Johnstown, Penn.—Contractors Sheesley & Janney, of 
Johnstown and Baltimore, have started work upon the open- 
ing of a big coal operation in East Wheatfield Township, In- 
dian County, for the Conemaugh Smokeless Coal Co. The 
contract involves the sinking of a 200-ft. shaft and the ex- 
cavation of a slope 950 ft. in length. It is anticipated that 
work will be sufficiently advanced by Jan. 1 next to allow 
the shipping of coal. 

Nesquehoning, Penn.—Work has been commenced on a 
big washery and the huge culm bank between this place and 
Hauto will be removed by the Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co. 
This culm bank will be passed through the washery, after 
which the coal will be run through the breaker and the 
marketable fuel removed. It will require some years to re- 
move the culm bank, and this operation will somewhat 
change the topography of the country. 


Dunlap, Tenn.—A crew of civil engineers recently began 

to survey a route for the proposed railway from this point 
to the coal lands of the Chattanooga Tron & Coal Corporation 
in Brush Creek Gulch. The construction of this railway has 
long been contemplated by the Chatanooga firm, the purpose 
being to augment the company’s coal resources by opening 
the Brush Creek Gulch tract. Construction of this railway 
will afford employment to a large number of laborers, and 
may last for more than a year. 
The Wolf Valley Coal Co., of Roosevelt, has 
awarded a contract to T. J. Turner, manager of the Jackson 
Plumbing and Machine Supply Co., for all work in his line 
in the building of a new mining town in Breathitt County, 
Ky. First of all a sewerage system is being laid out in the 
city, yet to be christened. The town will contain 40 miners’ 
homes, a clubhouse. a manager’s residence and the usual other 
buildings. An electric plant will furnish power and light: and 
all the coal from the mines to be developed will be handled 
in a huge modern tipple. 


Jackson, Ky. 








NEW INCORPORATIONS 











Terre Haute, Ind—\V. L. Bogle & Co., 
increased their capital stock $40,000. 

Peru, Ind.—The Island Creek Coal Co. has filed notice of 
dissolution with the secretary of state. 

Dover, Del.—The International Mines Development Co. has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $3,000,000. .Joseph 
W. Curtin, of New York, is one of the principal incorporators. 


Fargo, N. D.—The Dakota Lignite Mines Co., of Dickens, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $200,000. The 
incorporators are W. L. Richards, Hanson PB. Smith and 
Henry Truelsen. 

Hamilton, Ala.—The South Brilliant Coal Co. has been 
organized with a capital stock of $10,000 by A. A. Griffith, 
George H. Parker and O. S. Goodwyn. Machinery has al- 
ready been purchased to develop the mine. 


coal operators, have 
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Savannah, Ga.—The South Atlantic Coal Co. anticipates 
raising its capital stock to $100,000. Provision is also made 
that no stockholder shall dispose of his holdings to an out- 
sider without first offering it for sale to stockholders. 


W. Va.—The 





Miners’ Appliances Co. has been 
manufacture machinery of various kinds. The 
capital stock is $5000 and the incorporators are George G. 
Brobet, C. T. Shinn, John J. Wright, J. J. Mulvehill and 
Cc. W. Mulle, all of Fairmont. 


Fairmont, 
organized to 





Huntington, W. Va.—The Ellinzton Co. has been organ- 
ized to operate coal mines and kindred business in Illinois. 


The capital stock is $25,000 and the incorporators are Frank 
Ellington, G. D. Miller, S. J. Hyman, J. K. Oney and W. H. 
Cunningham, all of Huntington. 

Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Pittsburgh-Henderson-Standard 
Coal Co. has been organized to operate in western Ken- 
tucky. The capital stock is $20,000 and the incorporators 
are Thomas J. Lattimer, E. McClintock, H. Williams, W. T. 
Tharp, Jr., and W. C. Smith, all of Pittsburgh. 





INDUSTRIAL NEWS 











Dixon, Ky.—The Ruckman Coal Co. has recently installed 
an extensive line of improved haulage equipment, which will 
result in increasing the output of the mines, near here. 

Toronto, Ont.—According to a recent estimate made by 
John J. Stirling, chief mining inspector for Alberta, the 
average payroll per day of the Alberta coal-mining industry 
during 1913 $28,708, or $8,612,490 for the year. 


Middlesboro, Ky.—F. D. Hart, Jr., has purchased of Oaks 





Was 


& Sharp the conl mine they operated near here under the 
name of the Home Mining Co. He will operate it in con- 


nection with the Mingo Coal Yards, which he also purchased 
from J. D. Yarborough. 

Uniontown, Penn.—Following the word that the Carnegie 
Steel Co. has blown out two stacks in the Pittsburgh district 
the H. C. Frick Coke Co. put 1200 coke ovens out of “Yast. 
The Southern Connellsville Coke Co. is also ~‘Ynsidering 
blowing out all of its ovens. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—<As a resuit of the opening of naviga- 
tion on the Great Lakes ther? is a somewhat heavier ship- 
ment of lake coal over the Cleveland, Lorain & Wheeling 
Division of the Baltimore & Ohio. Practically all of this fucl 
is from West Virginia mines. 

Salt Lake City, Utah—The 108th meeting of the American 
Institute of Mining Engineers will be held in Salt Lake City, 
Utah, Aug. 10-14 inclusive. Twenty-five papers are already 
in the hands of the secretary, and have been accepted for 
this meeting, and an interesting program is assured. 





Charleston, W. Wa.—In the Kanawha County Circuit 
Court, H. J. Smarr, of Charleston, was recently appointed 
receiver for the Mecca Colliery Co. holding mines on Morris 


Creek. No statement of the company’s finances was made 
public but the receiver was appointed upon the petition of 
creditors. 

Rockwood, Penn.—Hitchman Bres., who optioned a _ 600- 
acre tract of coal land in Milford Township, have been suc- 
cessful in securing an extension of 60 days on all the leases 
covering the field. They expect within this time to have 
made a thorough test and be in a position to commence work 
should they decide to purchase. 

Johnstown,, Penn.—The coal under the Singer tract in 
Conemaugh Township, about two miles east of Johnstown, 
consisting of 260 acres, was sold recently to a syndicate of 
local people headed by James Supves, Jr., for $90,000. This 
price per acre is believed to be the record for bituminous 
coal outside the Connellsville field. 


destroyed a large empty 
Hast Summerville. This 


Mass.—F ire, on 
coal pocket on the Mystic 
pocket was owned by the Boston & Maine R.R. and leased 
to Dixon & Eddy, Boston merchants, who do a commission 
business in coal. Only the direction of the wind prevented 
drawbridge No. 8 from catching fire. The loss is estimated 
at $25,000. 


Boston, Apr. 22, 


tiver in 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The annual meeting of the Mine Tn- 
Spectors Institute of the United States of America will con- 
vene in Pittsburgh, June 9-12 inclusive, with headquarters 
at the Seventh Avenue Hotel. All members of the institute 


and all state mine inspectors of this country and the pro- 
vineial inspectors of Canada are urgently requested to attend 
meeting. 


the 
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Kingston, Ontario—At the present session of the Canadian 
Parliament the government was asked why contracts were 
given last year for American coal for the Intercolonial R.R., 
which is a government institution, rather than to Canadian 
firms. The answer was made that the American coal could 
be procured at a more reasonable tigure and with a quicker 
delivery. 

New Orleans, La.—The quartermaster’s department in this 
city, recently received instructions from Washington to se- 
cure estimates on the amount of cval in port and the facili- 
ties for coaling a fleet of transport ships in case of war. It 
was found that there was 160,000 tons of Pittsburgh coal on 
hand in addition to approximately 100,000 tons of Alabama 
coal at the several yards. 

Pocahontas, Alta.—The Jasper Park Colliers, Ltd., of Al- 

berta, which has for some time had a mine in operation at 
Pocahontas, on the south side of the Athabasca River is 
making another opening on the north side of the river, close 
to the main line of the Canadian Northern Ry., and ship- 
ments are expected shortly. The coal measure is 8 ft. in 
thickness of a high-grade bituminous. 
C.—The Senate Naval Committee recently 
ordered a favorable report on Senator Tillman’s resolution 
for an investigation of freight rates on coal shipped to 
Southern ports for the use of the navy. This action followed 
charges that the Southern Railway directorate was being 
used by the so called coal trust in discriminating against 
South Atlantic states in coal freight rates. 


Washington, D. 


Springtield, I1l.—Sarah E. Finley, recently filed suit as ad- 
ministratrix in the circuit court to recover $10,000 from t9 
Spring Creek Coal Co. for the death on Jan. 29, of Hugh Fin- 
jey, who was killed by falling down a shaft. It is alleged 
that the company was careless in allowing a fireboss to run 
the cage to the bottom as Finley prepared to push a car upon 
it, supposing that it was where he left it, at the top. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—A statement by the Pennsylvania R.R. 
of the coal and coke carried over the line east of Pittsburgh 
end Erie far month of March, shows an increase in 
hite— sous coal over the corresponding month of last year. 
fhe total is 4,740,313 short tons, being an increase of 690,066 
tons. The total from Jan. 1 to Mar. 31 is 12,414,492, or an 
increase of 296,745 tons as compared with the same period of 
last year. Both coke and anthracite coal show a decrease. 


Pittsburgh, Penn.—The Federal Government has inaugur- 
ated a “flying squadron” for use in the coal fields for the re- 
lief of miners in case of accident. The initial equipment 
which has been delivered to the Bureau of Mines is a 1%- 
ton automobile truck, equipped complete with pulmotors, 
oxygen helmets, medicine, first-aid supplies, ete. It is antici- 
pated that similar vehicles are to be stationed at various 
points throughout the country as the needs of the service 
demand. 


au 
eo) 





A peremptory writ of mandamus was 
against the White 


Charleston, W. Va. 
recently awarded by the Supreme Court 
Oak Fuel Co., at Searbro, Fayette County, compelling it to 
furnish electricity for lighting purposes to all citizens in 
the town. This decision of the court all coal com- 
panies whose plants furnish electric light to individuals un- 
der the definition of public-servic2 corporations compelling 
the payment of a public-service corporation tax and other 
requirements for such concerns. 


places 


legal 





Chicago, 11.—The Williams Patent Crusher & Pulverizer 
Co. has recently prepared Crusher Book No. 5, which covers 
every phase of coal crushing, a copy of which may be ob- 
tained upon application. This firm reports that many of the 
orders which it has received during the past few months 
are repeat orders, and that most of the machines sold are 
in use in connection with byproduct end beehive ovens pre- 
paring the coal to the general specifications of 90 per cent. 
through a %-in. circular opening. The company reports that 
present prospects for business are bright, that inquiries are 


gcod, and sales exceptionally so. 
Edmonton, Alta—The United Collieries of Canada, Ltd., 
which controls large quantities of lignite within trans- 


mission distance of the city of Edmonton has made a propo- 
sition to the city to construct a modern power plant at the 
mine, transmit power to the city, and sell it to the munic- 
ipality in bulk to be distributed by the civic distribution 
plant. As a basis of negotiation the company proposes an 
agreement to supply all power required at present at a rate 
not exceeding $12 per horsepower-year of maximum demand, 
plus a charge of six-tenths of a cent per kilowatt-hour sub- 
ject to reduction provided enough industries will employ day 
or off-peak power. This offer is under consideration by the 
city. 
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Heavy movement of anthracite but spring opening lacks 
the customary snap. Bituminous completely flat in all seec- 
tions. Curtailment in industrial activity, large stocks andl 
indications of an early resumption of mining have Roomght 
business to a standstill. Outlook poor. 

Although the anthracite trade is experiencing a certain 
spring activity, it is becoming more apparent all the time 
that there is an absence of the customary snap and urgency. 
As usual, all companies will carry some of the April orders 
over into May, particularly for stove coal, and this paucity of 
supplies is being accentuated by a recurrence of the incipient 
“button” strikes, which has threatened to materially restrict 
production. The trade is most active in the line business; 
the situation at tidewater is showing a tendency to drag and 
lake shipping is slow in getting under way. The large output 
of domestic coal is also threatening to develop a surplus of 
the steam grades. 

The demand for prompt bituminous has disappeared al- 
most entirely. Prices are weakening, and coal of all kinds 
continues to pile up. The movement is confined entirely to 
contracts, requisitions on which are heavily curtailed as a 
result of the large stocks accumulated in anticipation of 
labor difficulties, and also in part to the general industrial 
curtailment. Much demurrage coal is being forced on the 
market, indicating considerable speculation on the _ labor 
agreement, and the situation will be further aggravated by 
the general resumption of operations in the central Pennsyl- 
vania district. 

Contracting in the Pittsburgh district continues slowly on 
the same basis as last year with but little shading, al- 
though substantial concessions are offered on prompt. and 
short-term business. A good water stage is permitting full 
operation at the river mines, while stocks generally are be- 
ing liquidated, but the lake trade promises to be slow, and 
more men are returning to work than it will be possible to 
use. Shipments in Ohio are now reduced to a minimum, but 
consumers still have plentiful supplies as a result of the re- 
stricted operations in general industrial lines, and there is 
no anxiety felt over the possibility of a shortage. There is 
some slight demand for steam grades. The lake trade is open, 
but entirely devoid of any activity. 

Business at Hampton Road is confined principally to ship- 
ments on contract, and there is rather an accumulation in 
local yards, although this will probably be moved shortly. 
The battleships of the American Navy. as well as those of 
other countries, manouvering in Mexican waters have thrown 
an unexpected demand upon the Southern ports at New 
Orleans, Pensacola, and Mobile, depleting stocks and causing 
a rush of urgent orders. 

The Middle Western consumers are still using up stocks 
accumulated in anticipation of labor trouble, and there is no 
evidence of any improvement. What few mines have at- 
tempted to work, have been forced to close down in most in- 
stances as a result of the light demand. Some operators are 
accepting contracts at last year’s figures, which would seem 
to indicate that an advance in the wage scale is not an- 
ticipated. 





EASTERN MARAET 








BOSTON 
Emergency requisitions from Government have small ef- 
fect. Heavy volume of Pocahontas and New River still at 
piers, and no relief to general dullness. Georges Creek and 
Pennsylvania situation unchanged. Stove coal getting into 
short supply. 


Bituminous—The war flurry has had small effect on the 
market as a whole. A few spot cargoes here have been dis- 
posed of to put battleships in readiness for sailing but the 
demand from that quarter will soon be satisfied. The call 
for fuel at Hampton Roads is only slightly in excess of nor- 
mal, the piers there furnishing the bulk of the fleet coal dur- 
ing normal times. 
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Reviews 
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Meanwhile Pocahontas and New River fuels continue to 
pile up and the agencies have not relaxed any in their efforts 
to move it. The prospect is now for a long dull summer 
with a heavy market, the $2.85 price probably being reason- 
ably well maintained for the reason that operators for the 
most part will not permit sales that net anything lower. 
Buyers have seen no reason to change their attitude and it 
is hard to see where any broad market can come from. 
That there should be so much hopeful talk over the Gov- 
ernment’s emergency requirements and on such small excuse 
is only another indication of how dull the coastwise mar- 
ket is. 

Contracts are still being closed, but almost entirely on 
alongside or on car figures so that the base price is not dis- 
closed. Judging from what is known of the minimum water 
rates, however, there is small reason for doubting that many 
of the contracts lately closed will net less than $2.85 f.o.b. 
Hampton Roads. The lowest bidder on a municipal order for 
about 10,000 tons was $3.47 alongside Boston for Pocahontas 
or New River for the season which allowing insurance of 2c. 
and $2.85 for the coal, would leave but 60c. for a season wa- 
ter freight for a relatively shoal place when current rates 
for the largest transportation are 65@70c. for spot loading. 
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The Pennsylvania coals show a better situation all-rail 
than at tidewater, although no stone is left unturned to place 
coal. The majority of the operations are still under sus- 
pension with no near prospect of work being resumed. 

Anthracite—May is expected to be a lighter month than 
April for shipments of hard coal into this territory but the 
volume received will depend somewhat on the proportion of 
stove size available. The companies find it difficult to meet 
the demand for this size and we are almost certain to run into 
a searcity of it next fall. Retail trade is sloping off with the 
approach of warm weather. 

Bituminous prices at wholesale are about as follows: 





Cambrias Georges Pocahontas 
Clearfields Somersets Creek New River 
Mimes™. . 6c os0.e $0.95@1.50 $1.20@1.65  $1.67@1.77 
Philadelphia*..... 2.50@3.05 2.75@3.20 3.22@3.32 
New York*....... 2.20@2.75 2.45@2.90 2.92@3.02 
WislennONG@l eos canteens | Scaaewouens 2.85@2.95 
MIGIMICOTONOUUSE. cpecccckcce6=©6o hee laecewee Vasccusgecess $2.80@2.85 
a. Sechewiavine Svereeewnos eiea eae aa 3.60@3.78 
DYGUICCNOODCrcre cceetsata: seeaemausee. -comeuverane 3.55W3.73 


* F.o.b. TOn ears. 
NEW YORK 
Prompt bituminous market at a complete standstill and 
considerable coal reported on demurrage. Movement entirely 
on contracts. Line business on domestic grades of anthracite 
nbout nermal but slow at tidewater. 
Bituminous—The New York soft-coal market has seidom 
ever been so completely flat as at present. What little 
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coeL Acr: 
movement there is, is almost entirely on contracts, and the 
demand on these is heavily curtailed by reason of the stock 
accumulated in anticipation of a suspension in mining, and 
also as a result of the general curtailment in industrial 
activity. The prompt market is as completely dead as it is 
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possible to imagine. There 1s some demand in the line trade, 
but none whatever at tidewater, and the fact that large ton- 
nages are being forced on the market to avoid demurrage in- 
dicates that there was considerable speculation on an adverse 
turn to the labor situation. 

Western Maryland coal has been offered at down to $1.90@ 
$2, f.o.b. It is probable that the situation will be further 
aggravated by the general resumption of mining in the 
Central Pennsylvania district, an agreement between the min- 
ers and operators having been reached, but subject to a 
referendum vote May 4. Operators hesitate to predict how 
much the mines will work, but it is doubtful if more than 
two or three days a week will be possible. 

Unless there is a decided change in conditions, the outlook 
for the summer is highly unfavorable. The one encouraging 
feature in the situation is the determined efforts the agencies 
are making to obtain last year’s prices, or better, on con- 
tracts, and also the excellent manner in which nominal quo- 
tations are being maintained on the better grades in the 
prompt market. Although substantial concessions are ob- 
tainable on odd tonnages. of coal, particularly when on de- 
murrage, the nominal circular continues as follows: West 
Virginia steam, $2.50@2.60; fair grades Pennsylvania, $2.60@ 
2.70; good grades of Pennsylvania, $2.70@2.80; best Miller 
Pennsylvania, $3.10@3.15; Georges Creek, $3.15@3.25. 

Anthracite—The large hard coalers report that they can- 
not supply current orders, and that much April business was 
carried over into May. In addition to this the situation is 
being further strained by a recurrence of “button strikes” 
which are delaying operations. 

In the prepared grades, stove coal is generally the short- 
est in all departments, and chestnut the easiest, moderate 
concessions being offered by the individuals for prompt move- 
ment. The situation on egg coal is rather mixed, the free 
burning grades being notably short, while individuals are 
forced to make cuts in the regular circular in order to move 
prompt shipments of the off-qualities. 

In the steam department the high grades of pea coal are 
moving off promptly, while the lower qualities are selling 
off as much as 20c. per ton. The lower grades of No. 1 
buckwheat are offered down to $2.35, with premiums of 10c. 
prevailing on the better qualities. About the same condition 
applies on Nos. 2 and 3 buckwheat. 

It is obvious that heavy operations at the mines, occa- 
sioned by the large demand for domestic coal, is developing a 
surplus of the steam grades. Line business on all the do- 
mestic coals is about normal for this period of the year, but 
there is a heavy falling off in the tidewater trade, particu- 
larly locally. We quote the New York anthracite market in 
which the new May circular has gone into effect, as follows: 








Upper Ports——. ———Lower Ports 
Circular Individual Circular Individual 
I 6 0:50 50004, s 4G se $4.65 
Egg... Kaa ace $.95 $4.85@4.95 4.90 $4.80@4.90 
SR re ee ee ee 4.95 4.95 $.90 4.90 
ee eae 5.20 5.20 5.15 5.05@5.15 
Ey eee rt glee aes 3.55 3.55 3.45@3.50 3.25@3.50 
SONI, ic. Oa 440 Go 2.80 2.80@2.90 2.50@2.75 2.35@2.75 
SRE aS een rane 2.30 2.30@2.40 2.00@2.25 1.80@2.25 
DRNED osha sue eae aee es 1.80 1.80@1.90  1.70@1.75 1,40@1.75 


PHILADELPHIA 


Anthracite trade still satisfactory. Domestic sizes in good 
demand, but steam grades fiat. Bituminous market dull, 
with little improvement in sight, either in the way of prices 
or demand, 


Anthracite—The second month of reduced prices finds the 
anthracite trade in a satisfactory condition. At this season 
of the year, however, the market for the small or steam sizes 
begins to contract, and as @ result, individual operators are 
commencing to cut prices, and the large companies to stock 
their surplus. The past winter, it is understood, has been a 
distinct disappointment in the demand for pea, it was only at 
the end that there was any marked call for this size, and it 
is understood that quite a tonnage was carried over, when as 
a rule, the storage places are found bare. 

Domestic sizes still continue in good demand. A large 
number of orders were carried over, and the prospect looks 
good for at least the month of May. Those conversant with 
the market, however, are loth to predict what the situation is 
likely to be after May. While there is a large tonnage mov- 
ing, at the same time, the trade seems to lack the snap that 
should characterize it at this period. Egg and stove are the 
leaders, with the companies drawing on their storage sup- 
plies for the former. There are no stocks of the latter, and 
it is impossible to fill the requisitions made. Chestnut is not 


moving off as well as desired, although there is no indica- 
tions of price cutting on this size. 
about as follows: 


Prices at tidewater rule 
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Circular Individual 
Broken. Sarees sista stelansieeraeeecn ese $4.35 $4.35@ 4.45 
Dosa 605s SUR ANE ak Re ae OOO ee ‘ 4.60 4.60 
Re ate oe Os See 4.60 4.60@ 4.70 
RNNRINME goa raccnnegtatway icine SN aeti ce erniak os eeaE 4.85 4.85 
BG sats la aic Wisp e <Ieeedeo ace eee eee are 3.25 


Bituminous—Marked dullness still characterizes the bitu- 
minous industry. This is due to the fact that the manu- 
facturers, carry sufficient stocks, and also many industrial 
establishments are working either on short time, or not at 
all. The opening up of the Lake trade, is exnected to im- 
prove conditions somewhat, but the operators are not depend- 
ing on this to strengthen the market. Good coals can be 
bought at from $1.35 to $1.50 at the mines, grading down to 
$1 to 95c. for the cheaper varieties. 


BALTIMORE 


Remarkably dull situation in the coal business generally. 
Prices weakening under the light demand. Pennsylvania and 
Ohio suspensions have not aided the market in any way. 


The soft-coal business has been remarkably dull and the 
past week proved the dullest yet. While there is, of course, a 
certain call for contract fuel, this is not at all what it should 
be, and the spot market has disappeared almost entirely. 
Prices are weakening under the light demand, and the past 
week witnessed sales of West Virginia gas and steam coals 
at figures off what had been obtained recently, and while 
the Pennsylvania situation held somewhat better, it was 
still wobbly to say the least. With gas coals there was 
recorded sales of slack on contract as low as 60c.; run-of- 
mine at times sold down to 70c. and three-quarter at 80c. 
Maryland and West Virginia steam coals of less desirable va- 
riety were quoted around 80c. or a little better. Low grade 
Pennsylvania fuels were hugging the dollar mark, and best 
grades holding steady at around $1.30. 

The trade had rather expected that the suspension in 
Pennsylvania and Ohio might have the effect of tightening 
the market, but such has not been the case. There is more 
than enough fuel to meet the demand. In regard to the 
strictly local stiutaion, it about measures up to the general 
conditions. Cancellation of some shipments to Tampico the 
early part of the market threw some little coal free at tide, 
but arrangements were made to take it up. 

The anthracite situation remains unchanged. It will be 
well into the present month before there is any special activ- 
ity to take advantage of the low schedule of the year, which 
will last until May 31. 





CENTRAL STATES 











PITTSBURGH, PENN. 

Annual contracts being closed at moderate rate with some 
concessions and considerable shading on prompt. Pittsburgh 
district operating at 35 per cent. of capacity. Ample labor 
supply and very light demand for coal. River mines oper- 
ating almost full.. Connellsville coke stagnant, with a 
further decline in production and shipments, 


Bituminous—Coal contracts which expired Apr. 1 are being 
renewed at only a moderate rate. The leading interests are 
holding to the same prices as prevailed a year ago, with a 
basis of $1.30 for mine-run, but they are all quoting 1%-in. 
at $1.50 whereas last year the regular price on domestic was 
$1.55 while some operators made a differential of five cents on 
the same coal for steam purposes, quoting it at $1.50. There 
is occasional shading on contracts, but not a great deal. Spot 
coal, on the other hand, is offered at various low prices and 
some short-term contracts are being made at 10@15c. under 
the regular market. Regular prices are as follows: Slack, 
90c.; nut and slack, $1.05; nut, $1.25; mine-run, $1.30; %-in., 
$1.40; 1%4-in., $1.50, per ton at mine, Pittsburgh district. 

The referendum vote on the adoption of the Cleveland 
seale unchanged for another two years has been completed, 
and the official announcement will be made May 1. Im- 
mediately thereafter a conference will be arranged to settle 
various local points with respect to the Pittsburgh district. 
No trouble is expected on these matters, though there may be 
considerable discussion. 

Lately more men have been willing to work than there is 
employment for. Mines ir the Pittsburgh district are operat- 
ing this week at an average of not over about 35% of ca- 
pacity and are finding difficulty in maintaining even this rate. 
The trade is suffering from three things, the stocks recently 
accumulated, an industria! depression and failure of the lake 
trade to open. The stocks are being liquidated and will cut 
little figure within another fortnight. The lake trade prom- 
ises to be slow until July, and shipments from mines will be 
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particularly late in starting in volume because there is much 
coal loaded in vessels last fall and which will have to move up 
the lakes first. 

The river mines are working practically full, loading coal 
for shipment down the river as fast as the boats can take it. 
Nearly all the mines of the leading interest are now able to 
ship by rail, and it is the desire to take care of the river 
demand now and then divert the capacity to rail shipment for 
the lake trade. There has been a good river shipping stage 
for some time. 

Connellsville Coke—The market is stagnant, with prices 
showing a slight softening tendency. The leading operators 
are still holding to $2 for contract furnace coke but there is 
no demand. Prompt coke is a shade easier. We quote: 
Prompt furnace, $1.85@1.95; contract furnace, $2; prompt 
foundry, $2.85@2.45; contract foundry, $2.35@2.45, per ton at 
ovens. 

The “Courier” reports production in the Connellsville and 
lower Connellsville region in the week ended Apr. 18 at 
334,655 tons, a decrease of 20,070 tons, and shipments at 325,- 
545 tons, a decrease of 22,866 tons. Production exceeded ship- 
merts by 9110 tons. 


BUFFALO 


Bituminous waiting for stocks to be reduced. Too much 
nonunion coal coming in. Coke still not moving. Anthracite 
only fairly active. Market nowhere improving as yet. 

Bituminous—There is still too much newly-mined coal in 
the market for any improvement. The Allegheny Valley, 
Pittsburgh and Central Pennsylvania field operators are hold- 
ing together firmly, not operating unless they have customers 
that have no stocks ahead, but there is a lot of coal coming 
in from the Panhandle district beyond Pittsburgh, which 
takes a Pittsburgh rate and this is making trouble. It is 
mined by nonunion labor, but even then is selling at sacrifice 
prices as a rule. Jobbers report that they are buying this 
coal at prices below cost, while at the same time quite a 
large amount of it pays demurrage before it is finally dis- 
posed of. If the whole mining interest could be made to stand 
together and do little work till the surplus is gone there 
would then be a chance of re-establishing a paying market. 

There is still no general quotation except the former: 
$2.80 for Pittsburgh lump, $2.70 for three-quarter, $2.55 for 
mine-run and $2.25 for slack, no part of the trade having any 
life in it but slack, though most of the operators refuse to 
sell at a reduction. Pittsburgh has fixed the same Buffalo 
price as last year and will maintain it as far as possible. 
The continued strength of slack is on account of the poor 
lake trade. 

Coke—The demand for coke has not improved and is not 
likely to till there is better movement of iron, which is not 
looked for right away. It would seem, rather, that the mar- 
ket grows more quiet from week to week. Connellsville 
prices remain fairly firm at $4.50 for best 72-hr. foundry. 

Anthracite—The end of April finds the demand far less 
active than in recent years. There is a steady call and the 
rail movement is good, but the sales offices are not getting 
urgent orders from country consumers and jobbers. There is 
some scarcity of egg coal in this market, the leading com- 
panies not appearing to have taken care of that market very 
carefully as some ran entirely out of this size. Actual con- 
sumption is small now, but there is always some demand. 





The lake trade is as dull as other branches. Instead of 
the winter-loaded cargoes rushing out, so that the vessels 
ean bring down other waiting freight they now appear in- 


different to getting away. So far the clearances have 
amounted to only 115,000 tons, most of it for Lake Superior 
ports. It is stated that some ports are still very badly 
blocked with last seasons coal. 
TORONTO 
Anthracite moving on the Lakes. 
Trade is steady with diminishing demand as the season ad- 
vances. The yards are well stocked and supplies of anthra- 
cite coming forward freely by water since the opening of 
navigation. The usual reduction in prices of anthracite will 
be made about May 1. The figure has not yet been fixed, 
but it is not likely that the price will be put below $7.50 per 
ton. There is no change in present quotations. 


TOLEDO 


Supplies still large and business at a standstill. Mines 
elosed for an indeterminate period. Some movement in the 
Lake trade. 

So far as the retail market in Toledo is concerned busi- 
ness is exceedingly dull and prices are demoralized. There 
is a light demand for both domestic and steam coal. The 
factories are well supplied in anticipation of the strike. The 
warm weather has, of course, made the domestic demand 


Demand becominz less. 
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light. Ohio mines are all closed down and there is little 
prospect of an immediate return to activity but supplies 
seem to be sufficient to meet all demands. 

The opening of navigation has witnessed some improve- 
ment and several boats have cleared from this port while 
others are now loading. There is an immense amount of coal 
on track in Toledo and the T. & O. C., yards are full of 
loaded cars. There has been no change in quotations. Coal 
men here are optimistic as to the future and it is generally 
believed that so far as lake business at least is concerned 
Toledo will have a profitable year. 


COLUMBUS 


Prices show no strength despite the month’s suspension. 
Some West Virginia coal coming in, but stocks are still suffi- 
cient to last for 45 to 60 days. Conference of operators and 
miners adjourned without agreement. 

The feature of the Ohio coal trade is the irregular prices 
which have prevailed despite the fact that all the local mines 
have been out of commission snce Apr. 1. Apparently there 
is not much demand and inquiries are not numerous. On the 
whole the trade is quiet and the prospects for the future are 
not bright. 

Some West Virginia coal is finding its way to Ohio, but 
prices on the whole have been weak. Mine-run is sold as 
low as 70c., while %-in. is bringing less than $1 with do- 
mestic lump almost as cheap. These prices only prevail, 
however, where West Virginia coal has been shipped in on 
censignment. Retalers have sufficient stocks to carry them 
through until the usual stocking-up period. Outside of the 
demand for fancy grades such as Pocahontas and splints 
there is not much call for domestic sizes. 

Since the conference of operators and miners adjourned 
without agreeing on a mining scale, the entire situation is 
unsettled. There is talk of the miners’ officials calling a 
strike and that might complicate matters still further. Min- 
ers generally show an anxiety to return to work. 

While navigation on the Great Lakes has been formally 
opened, there is not much stir in the lake trade. It is doubt- 
ful if there will be any appreciable tonnage of Ohio coal 
shipped before June or July, as reports from the Northwest 
show that there is still a large tonnage on the docks of that 
section. 

What quotations are being made in the Ohio fields are as 
follows: 


Hocking Pittsburgh Pomeroy Kanawha 
Domestic lump....$1.45@$1.35 $1.50@$1.40 $1.40@$1.35 
BWNG@N 6 os cece ews 1.30@ 1.25 $1.20@$1.15 1.35@ 1.30 1.30@ 1.25 
INOS. ce ceerecs 1.25@ 1.20 1.30@ 1.25 1.25@ 1.20 
Mine-run......... 1.15@ 1.10 1.10@ 1.05 1.15@ 1.10 1.15@ 1.10 
Nut, pea and slack. 0.90@ 0.85 0.90@ 0.85 0.80@ 0.75 
Coarse slack...... 0.80@ 0.75 1.00@ 0.95 0.80@ 0.75 0.70@ 0.65 


CLEVELAND 

Little coal coming in and the market is only just able to 
absorb it. Prices continue low. ‘Lake business opening 
slowly; few requisitions received from upper lake docks. 
The first coal has been delivered at Lake Superior ports. 

All week coal receipts in Cleveland have not exceeded 
fifty cars in any one day. The average amount of coal on 
track was hardly more than fifty cars and it was moved at 
the low prices that have prevailed for a month. Nonunion 
mines in western Pennsylvania, No. 8 mines in Richland, 
West Virginia and Fairmount gas operations continue to sup- 
ply the market. 

There has been some inquiry for coal for shipment and an 
Ohio No. 8 operator quoted seven cars of slack in reserve at 
the mines at 90c. This sort of inquiry is not extensive and 
hardly indicates that storage stocks are being exhausted. It 
comes more from companies that did not store much coat 
against a suspension. The limited market has tended to make 
the operators less eager to meet the demands of the miners 
for increased wages. This and the fact that the suit totest the 
legality of the screen-coal law will be decided early in the 
week, were big factors in bringing the joint conference at 
Columbus to an end. 


Lake Trade—Saturday, vessels with coal arrived at Du- 
luth-Superior and at Fort William-Port Arthur, the two 
largest coal receiving ports on Lake Superior. All of the 


lake ports were entered by vessels during the week. The coal 
shippers, however, are very busy getting boats to load be- 
fore May 1 when car service goes into effect on lake coal on 
all railroads except the B. & O. and C. H. & D. which began 
charging car service Apr. 15. There is not a great deal of 
coal on track or en route, but shipments are so uncertain it 
would be dangerous to depend upon credits to balance car 
service charges on coal already on track. After next week 
shippers will find it comparatively easy to get vessel capac- 
ity as the boats will be largely in commission and will need 
coal. 
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Anthracite and Pocahontas are selling well. May circular 
is being asked for both coals shipped now. The advance 
amounts to about ten cents a ton. Spot coal is selling at 
$1.70@1.86 for slack of all kinds and lump at $2@2.05. For 
shipment the following prices are being esked: 


Pocahontas Youghiozheny Fairmont 
SANMNDED cise: orsteeae < i os $3.05 ee $2.05 
Lump, 134-1... 2.0% Siac $2.55 
Lump, %1-in....... : Fe 2.40 
BE ich bed wuelak ae te 3.05 ake 
Mine-run eee pies 2.60 2.70 ae 
PREM ys ee oc, Sun acne No 2.60 1.50 1.80 


CINCINNATI 

Demard continues slack in all lines, largely on account 
ot the deiayed Inke movement. Poeahcntas the only strong 
grade on the list. Practically no market en other varictie:s. 

Despite the growing seriousness of the labor situation the 
local market has shown no signs of strengthening. The 
usual heavy spring contract demand for Pocahontas is the 
oniy cheering feature of the situation; in other respects the 
market is abnormally quiet. 

The steam grades, including nut and slack from the 
Eastern Kentucky field and some of the same grade from the 
several West Virginia districts, are in fair demand, as prac- 
tically all industrial consumers in and around Cincinnati are 
operating on nearly full time. Buying seems to be very light, 
however, and only for current consumption. A plentiful car 
supply in all fields now operating, and the light demand in 
the Lake trade have contributed to the present slowness. 

There is little consignment coal on track in Cincinnati. 
however, this being a peculiar feature of this market, grow- 
ing out of the fact that there is no reconsignment privilege, 
and demurrage charges accumulate too rapidly, without an 
opportunity to market the coal at outside points. The rail- 
roads also refuse to accept coal for shipment on consign- 
ment, and this has served to keep Cincinnati free from sur- 
plus fuel such as frequently chokes other markets. 

Owing to conditions indicated, prices are about what the 
purchaser cares to make them, although there has been no 
great concession made in this respect. Most of the selling 
pgencies are holding out for 85c. on contracts for steam 
coal, for example, but at the moment that price will buy 
block, as one operator put it. 

DETROIT 

Consignment coal cleaned up and a more optimistic feeling 
prevails. Stocks still large, but opening of Lake navigation 
will stimulate business. 

Bituminous—The local agencies have finally succeeded in 
cleaning up all of the track coal in this vicinity, and are now 
advising operators that they will accept no further fuel on 
consignment except at their own risk. Even yet there is a 
creat deal of cheap coal offered, there being plenty of lump 
available recently at 70c. with no buyers. Manufacturing 
plants and railroads are reported as well stocked for several 
weeks to come vet. However, there are some members of the 
trade who freely predict better conditions shortly, particu- 
larly when the lake movement gets under way in full blast. 
Conditions seem to be improving in geneval business. 

Coke—There has been a slight break in the coke market, 
as is only to be expected at this time of the year. The Semet- 
Solvay product has consistently held its own, but gashouse is 
off 50c. on quotations to the retailer, and 25c. to the consumer. 

HAMPTON ROADS 


Only fair movement for the week. Principal shipments to 
New England. Rather excessive accumulation in local rail- 
road yards. 

Dumpings at Hampton Roads have been fair. There has 
been no heavy demand and the greater part of the coal 
moving has been on contract business or on sales made dur- 
ing the previous week. The coastwise shipments have been 
principally to the New England ports although some small 
cargoes have gone South. In addition to Pocahontas and New 
River run-of-mine there has been several small cargoes of 
high volatile shipped to the New England market. 

Foreign shipments have been made to Rio de Janeiro, 
Canal Zone, Dakar, Kingston, Leghorn and La Plata. Owing 
to the light demand for coal, vessel chartering has fallen off 
and for several days there was considerable tonnage here 
seeking charters. 

The accumulation of cars on the railway terminals is 
somewhat above normal but vessels about due will con- 
siderably reduce this and indications are that some of the 
suppliers will be loading government colliers which will in 
all probability cut the accumulation to below the average. 

LOUISVILLE 


Market continues dull and heavy although there are indi- 
cations of improvement. Concessions necessary to move coal 
on consignment, 
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Local operators and dealers report a slight improvement in 
the local trade marked by a somewhat increased demand in 
both the Eastern and Western Kentucky fields. Such stock- 
ing as there has been so far this spring is lighter than 
customary, a condition attributed to a disappointing winter. 
Operations in Western Kentucky continue practically at a 
standstill, with only the nonunion mines working, though in 
the eastern part of the state operations are said to be better 
then usual. 

In spite of a slow domestic market, steam coals are in 
such poor demand that the dealers having nut and slack on 
consignment have found it necessary to cut prices sharply in 
order to dispose of it. One representative of a Western Ken- 
tucky operating company in Louisville eomplained that East- 
e:n Kentucky slack had been offered there at below cost of 
production. 

A feature of the Eastern Kentucky market is that several 
cf the Jellico operators claim to be getting as high as $1.75 
to $1.85 f.0.b. mine for block coal, but this is for fancy and 
highly advertised grades. Elsewhere in the eastern section 
prices range from $1.30 up for the block coals and on down 
to from 50 to 60c. for the pea and slack of Western Ken- 
tucky. 

BIRMINGHAM 

Market on both steam and domestic coal far below the 
average. Furnace and foundry coke quiet. Blacksmith fall- 
ing off slightly in tonnage. Little doing in the _ pig-iron 
market. 

The market on domestic lump is quiet. Operators having 
regular agents at various points are having less trouble to 
move their product than others. Regular agents are required 
to take a certain monthly tonnage during the summer, and 
they are keeping the coal moving fairly well. 

The steam market is also quiet, though the bunker busi- 
ness at New Orleans, Mobile and Pensacola is taking quite a 
good tonnage. The operators state that the usual falling off 
in blacksmith coal has started, the tonnage during the fall 
and winter being more than in the summer: however, the 
prices are being maintained. Both furnace and foundry coke 
are weak, with few buyers, and quotations are off about 25e. 
Furnaces report only a small amount of pig iron sold during 
the past 10 days. 

NEW ORLEANS 

Coal requirements for American fleet deplete local stocks 
and increased orders are being sent out. Usual trade con- 
tinues inactive. 

Unexpected activity pervades the coal industry here due 
to the demand for coal for use by the American fleet in Mex- 
ican waters. Fuel is even being shipped by rail from here 
te Galveston to coal the army transports. One hundred and 
twenty-five cars have been forwarded this week and dealers 
instructed that further supplies probably would be needed. 
In addition to the American war vessels, which will secure a 
portion of their coal here, ships of other nations, on duty in 
gulf waters, are putting in for supplies. The “Conde” of the 
French navy filled every bunker here this week and two of 
the British vessels will coal here as soon as they can be 
spared from duty on the Mexican coast. 

This has changed the whole outlook here. Stocks that 
were too heavy for this time of year have dwindled almost 
overnight. Orders to the mines in Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Indiana and Alabama have been increased. With high water 
in the rivers, deliveries can be made quickly from the up- 
river section. There are also plenty of cars available for the 
movement of coal from Birmingham and efforts are being 
made to increase the receipts from the Warrior River section 
of Alabama via the water route. 

Other than the movement of coal for the use of the fleet 
demand is light. Few contracts are being made and retail 
dealers in this territory are placing no orders in the belief 
that lower prices will be obtainable. Despite the lowering 
cost of fuel oil many plants are showing reluctance to re- 
convert their boilers, fearing another increase in price which 
will make it necessary to use coal again. 

INDIANAPOLIS 


Few mines in operation and trade slow as a result of the 
large purchases in February and March. Contracts and sales 
in open market being made at old prices. Coal situation 
influenced more by industrial than mining conditions. Retail 
prices unchanged from winter schedule. Little or no do- 
mestic buying. 

Owing to the fact that most large consumers of Indiana 
coal laid in a 30- to 60-day supply during the efforts of op- 
erators and miners to reach a new wage agreement, trade is 
now slow. Few of the mines are running. It has been diffi- 
cult to make new contracts because coal buyers are waiting 
for industrial conditions to improve. It-is the general im- 
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pression that there will be no strike, largely because the 
miners need money, both individually and for their organi- 
zation, which has been severely taxed, supporting many 
strikes. It is said operators have been making new con- 
tracts based on the old scale, which is an indication of their 
opinion of the outcome of the present negotiations. 

Indianapolis dealers are still selling at winter prices. 
They say they have not yet been able to make contracts 
with the mines for next season. It is known, too, that they 
would like to dispose of present stocks at old prices before 
making any reduction. 

Present prices at Indiana mines run about as follows: 
No. 4 mine-run, $1.10@1.20; Nos. 5 and 6, five to ten ce.is 
lower than No. 4; steam lump and nut, $1.25@1.40; egg, 15e. 
additiona!; No. 4 4-in. domestic lump, $1.80@2; No. 5, about 
$0c. lower; screenings, 80c. to 90c.; Brazil block, $2.25@2.50. 


ST. LOUIS 


Market unchanged with little business being done. A 
few mines working, and even some of these are closing down 
because of poor business. Consumers showing no anxiety 
at all over the situation. 

There is practically no change in the local market; little 
trading is being done, and there is no great tonnage of coal 
being offered. The steam market is somewhat irregular, 
Standard screenings bringing as low as 75e. or 80c. one day, 
and going to 90c. or higher the next day. Standard 2-in. 
lump is sold as low as 85c. and as high as $1.05. The nut 
coal is worth 90c. and egg the same. There is no Big Muddy 
coal off-red and little from the Mount Olive field. 

Carterville lump and egg is offered as low as $1.15, the 
better grades bringing $1.25@1.35: screenings the past week 
have been as low as 85c., and as high as $1. Nut coal is in 
good de nand at from $1.25 to $1.50, while mine-run can be 
bought from $1.05 to $1.15. 

The coédperative mines in the Standard field are working, 
and here and there a commercial mine, with a few railroad 
operations. During the past week, two or three mines found 
it more economical to suspend operations than to work. 
There is no dealer demand, and little anxiety during the past 
week on the part of the manufacturing plants. Anthracite 
is moving in good volume, coke and smokeless dragging. 

CHICAGO 

Dull and heavy despite the general suspension. Consum- 
ers are using up stocks and still have considerable on hand. 
Some coal on demurrage. 

There has been no relief from the dullness in the Chi- 
cago market since the mines suspended and the demand is 
no better. The only active department is screenings on 
which prices are slightly higher. But there would not be a 
strong demand for a large production. 
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Dull conditions prevail in the anthracite market, although 
the buying has been a little stronger because retailers wish 
to get the April prices. The smokeless spot market has been 
comparatively good, although there is not a strong demand 
for prompt coal. A good deal of the spot coal is being 
Shipped on new contracts and all that comes can be taken 
care of. Demurrage coal has been sold at an average of 
$1.10, although the larger companies are holding to circular 
Prices. Splint coal has been only fairly active and there has 
been little demand for Illinois and Indiana fuels with the 
top figure of $1.25 for domestic lump as compared with the 
circular price of $1.35. Considerable activity is evident in 
the coke market, this being the contracting period for by- 
product coke. Some of the consumers are buying for stor- 
age and thereby aiding the present market. 
Prevailing prices at Chicago are: 


Springfield Franklin Co. Clinton W.Va. 
Domestic lump....... $2.07 $2.30@2.40 $2.12 
Steam lump......... 1.97 1.97 
co yenescaexns ; 2.30@2.40 $3.65 
Mine-run..........+. 2.15@2.25 1.87 3.05@3.30 


1.87 
1.90@2.05 1.95@2.05 1.67@1.87 


Coke—Connellsville and Wise County, $5@5.25; byproduct 
egg, stove and nut, $4.45; gas house, $4.25. 


Screenings........... 
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KANSAS CITY 


improved business outlook has created a better feeling #1 
the coal trade. Operations on about a half-time basis. 

Though little chang»? was in evidence during the past week, 
the volume of future bookings was materially increased, due 
largely to more favorable crop conditions. With wheat in 
splendid shape in the Southwest, there seems to be little cause 
for concern on the score of crops and general business has 
thrown off its conservatism somewhat. The coal trade is 
among these and a much more optimistic feeling prevails 
than for some time. Demand is quiet for immediate needs, 
and about half-time operations is the rule in most parts of 
the Southwest. <A feeling of unrest is noticeable among the 
miners and no increase of working hours or output is likely 
in the immediate future. 





PRODUCTION AND TRANS- 
PORTATION STATISTICS 
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THE CAR SITUATION 


American Ry. Association reports surpluses and shortages 
of coal equipment for twc weeks ended Apr. 15, as follows: 


Surplus Shortage Net* 





New England Lines. . Ee ee 738 0 738 
N. Y.; New Jersey, Del.: Mz iryls ind: ‘Eastern Penn. 12,965 O 12,965 
Ohio; Indiana; Mie ‘higan: Western Pennsylvania... 37,170 0 37.4170 
West Virginia, Virginia, North & South Carolina... . 7,354 0 7,354 
Kentucky, Tenn.; Miss.; Alabama, Georgia, Florida. 14,147 O 14,147 
Iowa, Illinois, Wis., Minn.; North & South Dakota. "10,043 19 10,024 
Montan: 1, Wyoming, Nebr: asks a. ~~. « Baw 0 1,524 
Kansas, Colorado, Missouri, Arkansi us, Oklahoma... 2,972 0 2,972 
Texas, Louisiana, INGW IWGNIOG 5 i eee be scene ; 549 5 545 
Oregon, Idaho, California, Arizona................. 4,677 0 4,677 
CSC TIE ATE TT 5171 CC na i i a 0 0 a) 
MORE N lee nea oc os Were CE Ae he eee ee 3 ~ 92,139 24 92,115 
Dec. 15 Jan. 1 Jan. 15 Feb. 1 Feb. 15 Mar. 1 Mar. 15 Apr. 1 
Surplus........ 36,435 72,535 87,149 85,489 84,775 64,822 39,133 41,055 
Shortage....... 2,295 57 789 102 239 1,394 3,282 615 
Net*......... 34,140 72,478 86,360 85,387 84,536 63,428 35,851 40,440 


*Bold face type indicates a surplus. 
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SOUTHWESTERN TONNAGE 


The following is a comparative statement of the South 
western tonnage for October and the first ten months of 
the years 1912 and 1913: 





State ——-October-——— ——Nine ae 

1912 1913 1912 913 
WEISSOUEE a6 0-6/6 5:6 osc ordaceeewe 315,419 317,466 2,438,163 oct 
PRUNES os cutie haatenc ene 524,315 609,827 4,152,505 4,676,157 
Arkansas................05 205,031 209,693 1,579,505 1,616,480 
Oklahoma...............6: 319,717 340,915 2,384,278 2,864,050 
Totals........ eeeewees 1,364,482 1,477,901 10,554,451 11,518,12 


This statement only covers the tonnage of members of the 
association, which is estimated to be at least 95% of the en- 
tire tonnage produced in the four states. 
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Lehigh Coal @ Navigation Co. 

President S. D. Warriner, of this company, reports for the 
year ended Dec. 31, 1913, as follows: 

Income Acecount—For purposes of comparison the income 
account of the previous year has been restated to conform 
to the revised plan of accounting. Gross revenue for the year 
was $15,294,687, an increase of $1,486,037, due to (a) increases 
in coal revenue of $1,028,573, in canal revenue of $2,507, and 
in miscellaneous revenue of $464,114; and (b) decrease in rail- 
road revenue of $9157. The net revenue of the several de- 
partments was $3,735,828, an increase of $100,101, and the net 
income was $2,372,511, an increase of $84,255. 

The net miscellaneous revenues for the year was $833,646, 
an inerease of $411,383, as compared with the net revenue for 
the year 1912, based upon the same method of accounting. 
This increase is mainly accounted for by an initial dividend 
of 4% on stock of the Lehigh & New England R.R. Co. and by 
profit from the sale of surface lands in the mining region. 
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tions and betterments $816,450, charged to capital, and in cddi- 
tion $398,977 was charged against operation on account of un- 
derground developments and improvements, new stripping 
operations, and extraordinary repairs and renewals. There has 
been charged for depreciation and other reserves $476,777, 
and to cover obsolescence, $242,976. 

On May 1 the claim of employees for additional wages 
under the sliding-scale percentage, in effect since 1902, was 
decided in favor of the men. Under this award your com- 
pany paid during 1913, $25,771. : ‘ 

The sales of coal during the year 1913 amounted to 3,529,- 
094 tons, a decrease of 117,337 tons, as compared with 1912. 
Market conditions late in 1913 were unsatisfactory. The ship- 
ments of anthracite coal by the producing companies have 
exceeded market requirements, this condition being caused 
by the mild weather of two successive winters, which un- 
settled the trade and decreased consumption. The net rev- 
enue received from coal for the year was $464,746, a decrease 
of $200,430 from 1912, based on the same method of accounting. 





Bonds and Notes-—In order to provide for general corporate A . 
Note— , s ¢ ‘ et . s 7 € , see 
purposes, the company issued on July 1, 19138, $1,500,000 one- “gal age’ We ee eapeet af the CompARy oF 
GENERAL BALANCE SHEET, DEC. 31, 1913 

Assets ($62,513,921)— 

Coal lands, mining and marketing property, $17,456,799; canal property, $3,414,857: real estate, $1,018,753; total $21,890,409 
Railroads and other property owned or controlled: Physical property, $16,847,132; securities pledged, $7,988,- 

B71; Becirities uNnHledeed, BE CEG TSG 5 CO a x55 6. 56 wesc 5 ooo 0 0b ow hs 9) 6He) w salu 10 0 wile 6 nicl alte oe aw leie 0) sie. o's) ele)'s «oe 1s <0) i 1 1 > 31,122,229 
Securities of uncontrolled companies pledged, $432,750; company’s securities pledged, $3,399,000; total....... arth 
IER | a. 0-6-0 wm 000 oa wk ORAS OAS RA OARS DERE EOES OES EERO EASES RE CEES Ta Se ee ee ee 984,44 
Company’s stock in treasury, $29,700; bonds, $393,813; securities of uncontrolled companies, $638,066; total.... 1,061,579 
Customers’ acounts, $1,231,907: Sundry GeDEOTE, BOIS, GOS 5 DOL o.oo isis ie e600 5.016 e600 6010 0:6 aie 6 6 wie) s sole 6) sis tisrs.s Grae ecw 1,744,265 
Coal stock, $1,188,296; materials: And BUDDIES, SOSIOTEs COLA. 5c oc o:6iieis wie eieieve wis ois) e ore 66 laa ioe 9: 504 6 ace aise) sre wil bors) Sac 1,572,272 
Accrued interest and dividends receivable, $16,719; sundry accrued rentals receivable, $9094; total........:.. 25,813 
ree Ve Mero PR he CO 1 een Np geAOie te tear omer wr VAR RN Se eer y eC eiceit) Ser Oe omit ceria eee Ro eres nearer 281,161 

Liabilities ($62,513,921)— 

Canital Stock, S2G-087-000; See ODE, (906,01 o.oo 5 OUR co ore 65:0 2510 ors coere elo bie iene eco areiipl ols oss pieneigi i ooo eianelsre. © wusiols atousrelsie $53,102,983 
Loans and notes payable, $978,975; audited vouchers and payrolls, $909,550; total.............. cece cece eee cees 1,888,525 
Sundry creators, SS80059; accrued Taxes) Borh 805) COUR 6 6coc 5:0 5:5 ce bie: 015i 916 :96isiw:elieiios0'oi0)-0%6" 6: ve).6\l0)ia.6 wiiai6iiene sliesala/eheie le 6 alb.are 1,262,214 
Matured interest on bonds, $177,301; accrued interest on bonds, $69,895; total... .cccccccsccceccecteciccseasece 237,196 
Matured and accrued rents, $2802: dividends Unclaimed, SEOOILs COGAN .o.o6. 65 co.0:600 566s 6 6) ocsignsie @ 6 920 8.0 6 019 wuss eo ore eret Beret 9,793 
Suspended credit acounts......... Gain sara ie else is airs sore 5) G6 18) 16 Ge 80 ie ww) iar e witgla pelle vere tele rs «els ers lolenavel erate! 8 sieisis Sines wei die nile eve: ehensiav eer aren 63,466 
Depreciation and other reserves, $4,055,359; profit and loss, surplus, *$1,884,384; total.................cseeeee 6,003,209 

years 1910, 1911 and 


*After adding sundry accounts adjusted, $194,064, and deducting adjustment of state taxes for 


A 
1912, $213,021. 
secured gold notes, secured by deposit of $1,250,000 


year 5% 
bonds, due May 1, 1912, and $1,000,000 


general mortgage 44% % 


funding and improvement 4% bonds, due July 1, 1948. Of 
these notes, $220,000 were subsequently retired by issue of 


treasury 44% bonds. 

To provide for the bonds and one-year notes maturing in 

1914 [aggregating $10,054,519 in hands of public] and for 
general purposes, present and future, the board has authorized 
a consolidated sinking fund mortgage dated Jan. 1, 1914, 
securing an authorized issue of $40,000,000 gold bonds, matur- 
ing Jan. 1, 1954, and containing provisions for the retirement 
of prior liens. The initial issue of these new bonds, ‘Series 
A,” will be for a total of $18,000,000, bearing 414%4% interest. 
Of this series $14,000,000 has been sold. 
Our taxes continued to show an increase, the total 
amount of taxes in 1913 being $540,720, as compared with 
$450,567 in 1912, due principally to the imposition of a tax 
of 24%% on the value of anthracite coal as prepared for mar- 
ket, in accordance with an-act of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture, effective June 28, 1913. In 1908, our taxes were $288,483; 
in 1913, $540,720, an increase in five years of about 87%. 

During 1913 state taxes in dispute accruing for 1910, 1911 
and 1912 were settled adversely to this company, and pay- 
ments amounting to $213,021 were made and charged against 
profit 

Coal-Mining Depart-nent—Coal tonnage from lands owned 
and controlled: 


Taxes 





and loss. 





1913 1912 
Pied DY DOMPATIY soo 66k 54 00%0 wow seas 3,612,711 3,241,388 
Mined by company lessees............. 209,018 183,892 
Recovered from culm banks by com- 
Dany BG Bis IORNGOS : 6 s.6-s0 ss wosws ce 724,524 455,902 
Less consumed as fuel by company and 
Lee SS Pe ee ee ir ee ee 551,486 424,093 
Net commercial coal produced by 
company and its lessees......... 3,994,767 3,457,089 
Net by Alliance Mining Co. and its 
IGRRBOE ssc cubic es eae eRe cnesaeeeus 147,144 159,843 


Two new shafts, one at Rahm Colliery and one at Coaldale 
Colliery, are being sunk to develop the low levels. 
During the vear the company expended for permanent addi- 





COAL SECURITIES 











The following table gives the range of various active coal 


securities during the week ending Apr. 25: 
—-Week's Range-—— Year's Range 
Stocks High Low Last High Low 
American Coal Products............ 83} 82 82 86} 82 
American Coal Products Pref........ 102} 1024 102} 106 102} 
Colorado Fuel & fron. ... 6.266066. 29 273 28 343 273 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Pref.......... 140 140 140 140 140 
Consolidation Coal of Maryland...... .... Aa 102} eianhs Wests 
Island Creek Coal Com............ 49 48 49 ba 
Island Creek Coal Pref............. £6 85} 85} ee 
Lehigh Valley Coal Sales........... 170 150 165 oar re 
Peel, 200 OC) haa ers 204 19 19 233 173 
Pittaburgh Coal Pref... occ cscese 88} 84 84} 933 84 
OTE Cre) SS ei ener 18 17 173 Paiede Ss 
MME as esie sc tia sco ic sikar cnet 162} 158} 159; 172} 158; 
BOO RGUN I: UGG) NC l oii 5:68 :055.00:6.0.06 oo face 88} 88} 88} 89 S73 
PORCINE CNG Peles 6. 5005.00 63% 0:0 88} 873 873 93 873 
Virginia Iron, Coal & Coke......... 45 45 45 52 40 
Closing Week’s Range Year’s 
Bonds Bid Asked cr iast Sale Range 
Color F461. 2 n 64.8.58....02.5... BT 983 97} 97} 913 99 
Ge) Cc Le oe ror cia, 104 ss 1074 June '12 im: a 
Col. Ind. 1st & coll. 5s. gu......... 743 Sale 74 751 743 = &2 
Cons. Ind. Coal Me. Ist 5s........ e 74 73 Mar.'’14 73 79 
Cons. Coal 1st and ref. 5s......... £9} 92 89 Mar.’14 &9 89 
Gr. Riv. Coal & C. Ist g 6s........ 8 ie 99} Feb. ’14 993 993 
MK... ee Coe. tate te Be......:.. ; 984 1023 Apr. ’06 
Pocah. Con. Coll. 1st s f 5s........ 893 oe 93 Mar.’14 93 93} 
St. L. Rky. Mt. & Pac. 1st 5s...... es 884 88 Apr.’14  &4 88} 
TENN. COMUCON OAs... ses'50s 0.5 ss:s.00 77 81} rig ve fd 82 
,, Birm. Div. Ist consol. 6s........ 101} = 1013 +=1013 97% 108% 
Penn. Div: 16t @ G6, ..6.<606600045 102. 103 =©102 Apr. '14 1013 103 
Cah. C. M. Co. Ist g 6s......... 1013 103 102 Mar.’14 101 1023 
Utah Fuel Ist g 5e.............0.. 101 ae 1013. Mar.’14 10134 1013 
Victor Fuel Ist s f 58.............. i 75 80 May’l3.. ae 
Va. I. Coal & Coke Ist g 5s........ 92 93 923 92} 92: 95 
DIVIDENDS 


Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co.—Regular quarterly dividend 
No. 142 of $1, payable May 29 to holders of record, Apr. 30. 

G. B. Newton Co.—Dividend of 3%% on the first preferred, 
payable May 1 to holders of record Apr. 23. 





